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(NAPA VALLEY) 
CALIFORNIA’S CHOICEST VINTAGES 


“FAMOUS FOR PURITY AND FLAVOR” 


TO-KALON WINESSare made from the choicest wine grapes, grown in the famous 
TO-KALON Vineyards, where the U. S. Experimental Station of 
the Department of Agriculture is located. 
TO-KALON WINES are aged in our own cellars. NATURALLY aged,and not artificially 
TO-KALON WINES are bottled in our own establishment, in bottles that have been 
previously sterilized. 
TO-KALON WINES are packed and shipped from the TO-KALON WINERY, 


DIRECT FROM MAKER TO CONSUMER 


Send us your order by return mail, and save all middlemen’s profits. And have the satisfaction of 
knowing that you have the purest, choicest California wines that money can buy. 
Look at these prices: 
(Prices quoted are for the goods delivered free to your address.) 

Burgundy - - - 12-quart case - - - $6.50 

Chablis - - - --- 7.50 

Riesling --- “ “ ’ -- 6.50 

Sauterne --- “ “ ‘1 -- 6.50 

Zinfandel- - - ‘“* “ “ --- 5.50 


Add $1.00 to these prices if pint cases are ordered. 
LET US SEND YOU A TRIAL ORDER 
MONEY-SAVING COUPON 


TO-KALON VINEYARD CO. 
Oakville, Cal. Date 








Find enclosed $—————- for which send me prepaid, to the below address 
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Address. 








FREE! Send for free booklet “TO-KALON”, sent postpaid upon request. 











The Virgin of “La Soledad” in Oaaaca. Recently crowned. 




















Interior of historic church of Santo Domingo in Oaxaca, richly decorated with 
gold leaf and paintings. 
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SOME QUAINT -OLD MEXICAN CHURCHES 
AND CUSTOMS | 


BY L. MERCERIN TERRY 


turesqueness of her churches. 

The two countries are alike in 

many more respects than this, however— 
in’ similarity of climate, the same barren 
hills, the same purple and gold sunset glow 
and haze, the same desolate ruins of former 
greatness. Some of the Indians of Mexico 
wear the identical] flat-folded, white head- 
gear of the Italian peasant, though the 
rest of the costume is utterly unlike; while 
in feature, the Mexican native follows the 
Jap type most strikingly in the flat nose, 
long, narrow eyes and olive skin—even in 
the low stature of the “yellow peril.” 
Throughout the large cities of Mex- 
ico are scattered a dozen or more 
churches, from the grand old cathedral 
that occupies a commanding situation on 
the principal plaza or garden of the town, 
down to the unpretending, but still inter- 
esting, structures in the suburbs, while 
every hamlet has at least one church, All 
Catholic countries are church-supporting 
countries, and the people, especially the 
lower classes, are usually devout and con- 
stant in their attendance upon mass, the 
clergy wielding great influence over their 
parishioners, an influence that has waned 
to a large extent in the case of the men of 
the population, who, as a rule, relegate the 
religious duties of the family to the women 


EXICO RESEMBLES Italy in 
M the number, antiquity and pic- 


of the household, a practice not altogether 
confined to Catholic lands, be it noted! 
Before the wars between church and State 
in Mexico, elaborate religious processions 
were frequently to be seen passing through 
the streets, carrying figures of saints and 
angels, and even images of the Savior and 
Virgin, with banners and bands of music. 
Now these are forbidden to leave the pre- 
cincts of the churches, and take place only 
inside the railings of the churchyards— 
even these being covered with cloth during 
the ceremony. Old inhabitants tell of the 
long files of “senoritas,” who, clad in 
black silk, with heads enveloped in the rich 
black lace mantilla now only worn at mass, 
at midnight of Christmas eve, paced slowly 
behind the “Nino” or Christchild, borne 
on a cushion at the head, the wax candles 
they carried lighting up their would-be 
demure countenances ; while the lovers, the 
“novios,” followed warily behind, or be- 
side, watching their chances for a furtive 
word or glance or handclasp or notelet-— 
dodging behind trees or passerby when the 
eye of the duennas, at the head of the pro- 
cession, turned toward their charges. 
Nothing in the way of religious celebra- 
tion is permitted .in the streets—no 
cross, image, nor vessel belonging to an al- 
tar is allowed to be carried uncovered 
from -hurch to church, and the police are 
instructed to be very severe upon any in- 





Ceiling of arch in Santo Domingo, Oaxaca. 
of frwit represents the house of David. 


fringement of this rule. In the observ- 
ances of Holy Week—Semana Santa—of 
this year at Torreon, a terrible riot oc- 
curred over the attempt on the part of the 
peons, or peasants, to bring out from the 
cathedral and carry about the streets a 
figure of the Virgin. They were arrested, 


as well as a priest who interfered to pour . 


oil on the troubled waters, which last so 
enraged the populace that they rose in a 
body against the authorities—the military 
were sent to quell the disturbance, firing 
upon the rioters, killing one poor woman 
and a “rural,” as the country police are 
called, and injuring several others. Before 
the feast day of each church—all of them 
celebrate at least one during the year—a 
band of men with instruments of music, 
and women carrying baskets of flowers on 
their heads, arranged in devices of all sorts 
—lyres, hearts, circles—but never crosses 
—march about for hours, preceded by 
bovs firing rockets. This is called a “cal- 
enda,” and is in reality an invitation to 
come to the celebration of the particular 
parish whose feast day will next be ob- 
served. These “calendas” are very pretty, 


A grape vine in gold with bunches 


and seem to be ignored by the authorities 


as religious processions, which, of course, 
they actually are, even though no images 
are in the parade. 

While the masses are being sung by 
the priests within the church on_ these 
“fiesta” days, an animated festival is in 
progress outside the walls; a cheap brass 
band plays all manner of popular music, 
vendors of fruit and flowers and “ta- 
males,” “chiles con carne,” and other 
native delicacies dear to the hearts of 
Jose and Josefina, Carmen and Miguel, 
and the rest, are numerous, while gener- 
ally a tall, greased pole is erected at the 
street corner, bearing strange fruit a-top, 
in the shape of an entire suit of un- 
bleached muslin garments—the shirt and 
drawers uniform of the Mexican peon— 
together with neck-kerchief and a brilliant 
“banda,” or sash, that serves in place of 
suspenders, and a new pair of sandals, or 
“huaraches”—the whole behung with 
oranges and apples and small pinwheels. 
The trick is to squirm up this pole with- 
out disturbing the rockets, which feat ac- 
complished, the suit of garments is the 
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sroperty of the successful climber, who re- 
vays the jeers of the crowd below by -pelt- 
ing them with the hard fruit of this re- 
markable “tree.” At night, gorgeous fire- 
works end the celebration in a blaze of 
olory,.while the streets near by are illu- 
minated with colored lanterns and pine 
torches, and lined with chairs, occupied 
by the guests, the common folk surging, 
chattering and laughing between. 

In Oaxaca, down in _ the _ tropics, 
a quaint old city on the way to Mitlai’s 
pre-historic ruins, the haunts of the winter 
tourist, a coronation of the Virgin, has 
recently taken place: a grand event insti- 
gated by Archbishop Gillow, who is part 
Irish by descent, which attracted an im- 
mense number of clerics from all parts of 
the republic, as well as the Papal nuncio 
from Mexico. The Virgin of Guadalupe, 
the famous shrine near Mexico City, to 
which journey so many thousands of pil- 
grims every year, is the only other image 
of Our Lady in the country that is 
crowned—so it will be seen that the crown- 
ing of the Virgin of the Soledad in Oax- 
aca was considered a great honor. Rich 
women contributed old family jewels, dia- 
monds, emeralds and sapphires to adorn 
this crown, which was made in Paris at 


The Oaxaca Cathedral. 
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a cost of 150,000 pesos. Her magnificent 
robe of black velvet embroidered in pearls 
in a pattern of lilies, is said to have been 
begun by the nuns in the old-time con- 
vents, and finished by devoted women of 
the church—all Mexican women are cun- 
ning, in fine needle-work, drawn-work and 
stitchery of all kinds, their embroidery 
being equal to the best French work. 

A necklace of precious stones and 
other jewels was given and bought for 
the Virgin to wear on this occasion, thou- 
sands of dollars being raised in great sums 
from the better class and the humble of- 
ferings of the poor Indians. Clad in this 
gorgeous apparel, and sparkling with jew- 
els, the “queen of Oaxaca” was posed on 
a high altar in the ancient church of La 
Soledad—Solitude—against a background 
of silver gauze, while an immense body 
of clergy in magnificent vestments placed 
the exquisite crown on her head, with all 
manner of imposing ceremonies and glori- 
ous music, and at the same moment a joy 
peal was rung on all the bells of the city. 
An enormous concourse of people, all 
dressed in black, witnessed the coronation ; 
the whole city was en fete, beautifully 
decorated with flowers and lights for days 
before and after the event—entire fronts 
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of houses being banked with lovely blos- 
soms and moss, and brilliant at night with 
hundreds of tiny electric bulbs in all the 
colors of the rainbow. The streets near 
the church and the palace of the Arch- 
bishop were spanned by glittering arches 
of flowers by day and fire by night—a 
scene of enchantment! All day and all 
night for a week, eager crowds filled the 
church and its approaches, while moveless 
and calm on ‘high above the multitudes 
stood the object of all this worship, her 
rich attire and ornaments the focus of 
thousands of reverent eyes. Great bodies 
of Indians came on foot, a two, three or 
more days’ journey from the distant 
mountains to visit the shrine, carrying 
palms and candles in their hands—alle- 
gorical parades were organized with floats 
exhibiting the ancient Aztecs and Las 
Casas, the famous priest-friend of the 
early Indians, and others noted in history 
and the church—a true carnival of piety 
ceremony took possession of old Oaxaca, 
The observances of Holy Week in 
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Mexico are very curious and very in- 
teresting. On Maunday Thursday, the 
cathedral is hung with royal purple; a 
number of priests in black silk gowns trail- 
ing behind them twenty or thirty yards, 
and having black cowls on their heads, 
march solemnly one by one from the 
choir to the altar, where they kneel while 
the leader waves an enormous black ban- 
ner with a purple cross upon it, to and 
fro in the air, and first laying it over the 
altar, spreads it out over the congrega- 
tion, who scramble to get under it, plen- 
ary indulgences being given to those for- 
tunate enough to feel its folds over them. 
This ceremony typifies the culmination of 
the fulfilled prophecies concerning the 
death of Christ. That same night the al- 
tars in the churches are beautifully light- 
ed and decorated with flowers and orna- 
ments, while great crowds go from one to 
another all night long. Early on the morn- 
ing of Good Friday, however, gloom reigns 
where all before was brilliancy and joy. 
Heavy black drapes the walls and altars, 








Zapoleco Indians leading float in parade in honor of the Virgin of La Soledad, 


during the recent coronation celebrations. 
the natives in history, stands in the center. 


Las Casas, the famous priest friend of 





A calenda, or invitation to church feast. 


a ghastly figure of Christ upon the cross 
is erected, which at three in the afternoon 
is taken down and carried on its bier all 
about the church. During these days the 


bells are all hushed, and in their place 
sounds the “matraca,” from the towers— 
a curious sort of rattle. The Virgin of 
the Soledad, in deepest mourning now, 
but with her crown still on her head and 
the three nails that pierced the hands and 
crossed feet of her Son—three splendid 
diamonds set on long pins of silver—set 
on a cushion in her hands, receives the 
“pesame” or visit of condolence, from the 
faithful all the night of Good Friday— 
“Viernes Santa.” On Holy Saturday— 
Sabado de Gloria—morning, hundreds of 
Judases are burned, effigies of paper, with 
rockets concealed inside them; the first 
mass for days is said, and when the Gloria 
in Excelsis begins, the bells burst forth 
in a paeon of rejoicing, the people turn 
out in a grand Easter parade under the 
awnings of the Alameda, the girls in new 
gowns and hats—the band plays gaily, 
while hundreds promenade back and forth 
under the trees and eat ices at the “can- 
‘inas,” the open-air restaurants of Mexieo ; 
ud all is life and jollity. The church of 
‘‘uadaloupe is the most famous of Mexico’s 
‘iurches: to visit its shrine thousands of 
)lgrims journey every year, healing them- 


selves in the miraculous water of the well, 
kneeling painfully, step by step, up the 
steep hill to the chapel on top, in which 
hang hundreds of offerings to show the 
humble faith and gratitude of the wor- 
shipers. Half-way up the rough steps 


‘stand the stone sails offered by sailors who 


were saved from shipwreck—immense 
erections visible for miles from the valley 
below. The railing that encloses the basil- 
ica of Guadaloupe is of solid silver and 
weighs nine tons. The image of the Vir- 
gin of this church was crowned in 1895, 
under an authorization from the Pope— 
the ceremony being attended by  well- 
known prelates from New York, Cincin- 
nati and New Orleans, Archbishop Corri- 
gan among them. This crown, like that 
of the Queen of Oaxaca, is of gold studded 
with gems contributed by the women. 
The cathedral of Mexico City is the 
oldest and largest church on the con- 
tinent, and third largest in the world, and 
is one of the noted architectural monu- 
ments of the world. One hundred years 
are said to have been occupied in its build- 
ing. It is a fine, many-pillared building 
of stone, having twin towers, and a tiled 
floor, now sunken into the soft earth be- 
neath, and covered with wood. There are 
some good paintings in the cathedral, not- 
ably one, the Assumption of the Virgin, 
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in the dome, and another attributed: to 
Murillo, a Madonna and Child. At Pu- 
ebla, which is known as the city of 
churches, there is a magnificent cathedral 
filled with art treasures and stone carv- 
ings. ‘The Chapel of the Rosary in the 
church of Santo Domingo in Puebla ‘is 
famous for rich and elaborate decoration ; 
Frederick Church, the late eminent Ameri- 
can artist, had a water color painted of it 
for himself, so much did he admire it. An- 
other Santo Domingo church, in Mexico 
City, was the scene of the Sessions of the 
bloody courts of the Inquisition. The 


church of Santo Domingo in Oaxaca is the. 
second largest in America, and is finished | 


throughout the interior in gold leaf—the 
design of an immense grape-vine spread- 


ing over the ceiling of the arch at the en-. 


trance, with bunches of fruit depending, 
the whole representing the house of David 
in all its branches. During the French 
Occupation, the rich paintings and decora- 
tions were stripped from the walls, the 
treasures of three centuries accumulation 
destroyed in a few months, and the build- 
ing used as a stable for the barracks. The 


Cathedral of Oaxaca is a fine mass of stone 
with a richly carved facade, and _ boasts 


some very fine stained-glass windows, and. 


a magnificent bronze statue from Italy. 
On the historical hill of Las Campanas 
(the Bells) at Queretaro, the famous spot 
that marked the end of the empire of 
Maximilian, the house of Austria has 
erected a small chapel, enclosing the three 
stone bases over the exact spots where were 
shot the melancholy emperor, and his two 
generals, Miramon and Mejia. In 1901, 
the thirty-eighth anniversary of the ac- 
ceptance of the imperial crown by Maxi- 
milian at Miramar, this chapel was sump- 
tuously dedicated by the Princes of Keven- 
huller and Fuerstenburg, in the presence 
of thousands, among them many distin- 
guished diplomats and representative men 
and the German and Belgian ministers. 
Near the Pyramid of Cholula stands 
an ancient church whose roof is com- 
posed of sixty-four small domes. Most 
of the old churches have twin towers, one 
on either side of the facade, within which 
are chimes of bells of ali sizes, from the 
booming bass-noted one down to the tiny 
tinkling treble—from dawn till dark they 
are ever ringing, ringing, like the campan- 
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iles of Italy, these quaint old towers dot 
the landscape everywhere, in ‘the verdant 
valleys and high on the rugged mountain 
slopes. Possessed of much treasure of 
jewels and silver are the churches in many 
cases; notably that of Tlacolula, half-way 
down the valley toward Mitla, which is spe- 
cially rich in heavy candelabra and altar 
vessels in most elaborately worked silver, 
objects of great artistic and money value. 
A black Christ hangs on the crucifix of a 
hoary old church in Zaachila, and weird 
enough it looks! At Patzcuaro, a ham- 
let situated on a lovely lake, the Indians 
jealously guard in the church a painting 
of the Immaculate Conception, said to be 
by, Murillo, brought over at- the time of 
the Spanish invasion. No-.stranger is al- 
lowed to approach anywhere near it, the 
watchman having more than once fired 
upon too-curious tourists. Great store of 
wealth in silver and jewels was massed in 
the churches during the Spanish occupa- 
tion, and when they were driven out, it 
was hastily gathered up and buried in all 
manner of odd places, wells and caves and 
under the floors of houses and_ stables, 
where it was afterwards discovered little 
by little. Upon the death of an old woman 
in Oaxaca, a large room which she had 
never permitted any one to open, was 
found to be filled with glorious specimens 
of silver-work in the shape of crosses, cups 
and candlesticks, and other vessels used on 
the altars of churches, as well as many 
beautiful jewels once given to the Virgin 
as votive or thank offerings. This treas- 
ure was awarded to the Archbishop after 
a tedious lawsuit, and was worth many 
thousands of dollars. The old crone had 
faithfully guarded it until death released 
her from her charge. 

On the hills of the chain hemming in 
the valley of Mexico on the west, stands a 
fortress-like pile of buildings, sombre and 
massive, as are all the edifices the Span- 
iards erected during the period of their 
domination. This is the sanctuary of Our 
Lady of Remedies; to the Virgin upon the 
altar is attached this tradition. The im- 
age was brought from Spain by one of 
the soldiers of Cortez. During the famous 
retreat of the Noche Triste, this man car- 
ried it with him as far as Tototepec, wher: 
the shrine now starids: there, being too 
weary to carry it farther, he hid the figure 
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under a maguey. Many years after, an 
Indian Christian chief, Don Juan de 
Aguila Tobar, while shooting birds on the 
hillside, saw a vision of the Virgin, who 
directed him to look for her image under 
a maguey. Upon finding it, he took it to 
nis home, but it returned by itself to the 
hill. He sought it once more, and tried 
to make it stay by placing before it food 
and drink in a gourd; still it went back to 
the same spot. Finally the Indian took it 
home, put it in a strong chest and slept 
on top of it—yet in the morning he found 
that the image had again escaped to its 
chosen spot on the hillside. He then re- 
‘ated these happenings to some priests of 
Tacuba, who interpreted them to mean 


that the Virgin desired a church built in 


ish forces, as our Lady of Guadaloupe was 
of the insurgents, and so high did parti- 
san feeling run during the war of inde- 
pendence that La Gachupina (the Spanish 
woman), as Our Lady of Remedies was 
designated, was decreed to be banished 
from the country—the sentence was, how- 
ever, never executed. On September 8th, 
the Catholic Church celebrates the birth 
of the Virgin, the feast of Our Lady of 
Covadonga. Covadonga is the name of a 
cave in the mountains of Asturias in the 
north of Spain, now the site of a sumptu- 
ous sanctuary. Here is venerated a very 
ancient image of the Virgin, believed by 
the Spaniards to have been brought by the 
apostle St. James (Santiago) when he ar- 
rived to preach the gospel. As a famous 








Church in mining village, Oaxaca, with corridors surrounding the market place. 


her honor on the spot to which she had so 
persistently returned, which was accord- 
ingly done, and the miraculous -image 
placed on the altar therein, where at last 
it consented to stay, and it has stayed there 
ever since, though shorn of the solid silver 
maguey plant that once adorned the shrine 
in commemoration of the one under which 
the image was once hidden. Our Lady of 
Remedies was the special patroness of the 
City of Mexico, and was invoked in time 
of drought and other calamities. At such 
times the image of the Virgin was brought 
trom the shrine and carried in a procession 
including both the civil and ecclesiastical 
(-nitaries. La Virgen de los Remedios 
\\s especially the patroness of the Span- 


battle between the Moors and Christians 
is also celebrated on September 8th, the 
religious and historical associations of the 
dav seem to be blended in the minds of 
Spaniards, as they.regard the victory over 
the moors as having been won by the in- 
tercession of the Virgin. Though the fes- 
tival is not Mexican, still it seems to have 
become naturalized in the country, and 
arouses much enthusiasm. After the re- 
ligious services, a grand fair takes place, 
when the young folk in typical Spanish 
costume dance the inspiring -“jota”’ and 
“Jarabe” to the music of the bag-pipers of 
Asturias. 

The handsome church of Loretto in 
Mexico is in charge of an American priest, 
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Father Hunt, who administers in connec- 
tion with it a home and school for working 
boys. In several of the villages of Mexico 
a crude sort of play is performed by the 
peons or peasants, at Christmas time; a 
recitative on the story of the birth of 
Christ called “Los Pastores”. (the Shep- 


herds.) At a hamlet in the State of Mich-: 


oacan, three days in January, including the 
feast of the Ipiphany, or the Adoration of 
the Magi, are devoted to the paying of 
homage to the shrine of Our Lord of Zirit- 
zicuaro. Bands of native Indians, each 
with its distinctive costume and melodies, 
bearing plumes and garlands, come dane- 
ing and singing, from long distances away. 
In turn each company enters the church, 
meantime chanting in high-pitched, quav- 
ering voices of the sorrowful Passion of 
the Savior, each verse ending with a 
mournful chorus of 


“Av Jesus, 
Solo Jesus 
Quizo morir en la cruz.” 


(Woe! Jesus, 
Only Jesus 


' Wished to die on the Cross.) 


followed by the solemn dance of 
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group. The ceremonies continue for three 
days, as they have done for centuries; 
meanwhile outside all is light and color, 
gay crowds eating and drinking and gam- 
bling—a huge country fair, enlivened by 
the tinkling of guitars and mandolins. 
Some of the musical instruments are mosi 
crude and quaint—drums made of a sec- 
tion of hollow tree trunk with a sheepskin 
drawn tightly over the ends, and mando- 
lins made of the shells of armadillos. At 
night the plaza is ablaze with fireworks 
and burning resinous torches. At sunset 
on the third-day the bands of dancing and 
chanting Indians take leave of the shrine 
with tears and protestations, wailing that 
this may be the last time they may be 
spared to visit the Sorrowful One—at last 
all turn sadly homeward. ‘These religious 
dances are seen elsewhere in the Republic 
as well, the Xo Xo Indians, in Southern 
Mexico, performing an elaborate feather 
or plume dance, huge head-dresses of 
gaily-colored feathers, with small  mir- 
rors set on them, raying out from their 
heads like haloes. The odd religious cus- 
toms of Mexico would fill a book so numer- 
ous are they—all curious and very ancient 
—and the name is legion of the country’s 
picturesque and historical old churches. 
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SYMPTOMS 


BY W. PEYTON BRISTOW 


When your bronc’ commences rocking, 
In a manner simply shocking, 
And you feel your spurs begin to slide and slip; 
When the air he’s wildly fighting, 
At your boot-heels madly biting, 
Then it’s time to take a new and firmer grip. 


When your heart’s unseemly throbbing 
Makes your héad do reckless bobbing, 
And your tongue a dozen times or more you’ve bit: 
Then you feel a premonition 
Born of practiced intuition 
That upon your bronc’ no longer you can sit. 


When the earth seems swiftly turning, 
And you feel an anxious yearning 
For a place that’s nice and soft on whieh to light: 
When your nerves are fairly shaking, 
And your knees are weakly quaking, 
Then it’s time to quit your seat and take your flight. 


If perchance you strike a boulder, 
Dislocating hip or shoulder, 
Then you’ll have some. quiet days in which to muse: 
Perhaps you'll blame and cuss the nation 
Just because this situation 
Finds you broke and floundering in the blues. 


Of course you send your resignation 
To the boss, whose acceptation 

Is a circumstance you very well foresee; 
While it’s your determination 
Ne’er again in this creation 

On a wild and rocking bronco’s back to be. 


But as soon as you recover, 

And your friends around you hover— 
Glad to grasp your hand and shout a wild Amen: 
Then you feel your heart beat lighter 

As you draw your belt up tighter, 

And deftly slip into your saddle once again. 
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CONSUMPTION 


L. COWAN 


(Photographs by the Author.) 


LTHOUGH A NEW “cure” for 
tuberculosis is announced every 
few weeks, yet there is hardly 
a physician alive, with a repu- 

tation to lose, who will deny that the most 
efficacious cure known is God’s great out- 
doors; that the germicide of the most 
potency for the combating of the deadly 
tubercle bacillus is sunshine; that fresh 
air and good food are of more healing vir- 
tue than the dosing of patients with creo- 
sote, vanadine or any other chemicals, or 
the forcing of the warm blood of ‘swine 
and cattle into the unwilling stomachs of 
sufferers, or the injection of lymphs and 
serums into the tortured bodies of men 
and women who experience all the pains 
of death in the vain hope of escaping 
death. 





Tent life in California. 


There is no more evil-minded class of 
criminals alive than the legion of quacks 
who are permitted without molestation io 
prey upon the hopes and fears of the army 
of 600,000 advanced consumptives in the 
- United States, and whose lying testimo- 
nials and fraudulent advertisements, 
through some strange perversion of the 
moral sense of publishers, are permitted 
to appear in the columns of reputable 
newspapers and magazines. ‘The worst 
of the blind pool operators and fake mine 
promoters, against whom the postal au- 
thorities have at various times issued 
fraud orders, were innocent and free from 
guile in comparison with these vampires 
who fatten upon the blood of the sick 
and suffering. 

This consideration is one of many rea- 
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sons why the various associations for the 
study, prevention and cure of tubercu- 
losis deserve the aid and support of every 
well-meaning American. “The best and 
only cure-for consumption,” they say, “is 
good food (all that can be digested), fresh 
air and sunshine (all that can be obtained) 
and perfect rest and freedom from worry.” 
Simple, isn’t it? Yet an appallingly large 
number of our fellow citizens (both sick 
and well) rarely enjoy a square meal of 
good. wholesome food; millions of the 
poor of the cities, among whom the tuber- 
cle bacillus works its greatest ravages, are 
always hungry; a very small proportion of 
the civilized inhabitants of the world 
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command. Possibly a majority of the 
American people. believe to-day that a 
real case of consumption is beyond reason- 
able hope of relief. 

The reports of remarkable cures of con- 
sumption, even in advanced stages, worked 
by the climate of the Southwest, began to 
attract widespread attention; and for a 
while climate was regarded almost as a 
specific. Finally it was found that con- 
sumption could be cured, sometimes, in 
any climate. This fact, and it is to be 
feared considerations not wholly unselfish, 
has led many physicians to proclaim that 
there is really nothing at all in climate as 
a cure for consumption: that the white 








Sleeping Pavilion, U. 8S. Marine Hospital, Fort Bayard, New Mezico. 


breathe pure air all the time, asleep and 
awake; many habitually shun the sun- 
shine, and rest is often considered crimi- 
nal; to the workers in sweatshops, mills, 
mines, factories, stores and offices, who 
must toil on so long as the wasting disease 
permits them to totter, the advice “to rest” 
must seem like the cruelest irony. 

Fifty years ago, or even less, consump- 
tion was conceded to be incurable. When 
one contracted the disease, there was noth- 
ing for him to do but die by inches, with 
what patience and equanimity he could 


plague can be treated as advantageously in 
Maine as in New Mexico, in Connecticut 
as in Colorado, in Michigan and Lllinois 
as well as in Arizona, and Southern Cali- 
fornia. This doctrine isnot only sedu- 
lously preached by practitioners who have 
no desire to permit paying patients ‘to es- 
cape from their clutches, but it has been 
vigorously argued in the columns of many 
weekly and monthly magazines. 

When the same writers and physicians 
that advise against removal to the climate 
of the Southwest advise sufferers (as they 
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all do) to sleep in the open air or with 
windows wide open, to shun damp places 
and beware of low-lying, swampy locali- 
ties, and to spend as many hours as possi- 
ble in the sunshine, they expose the fallacy 
and bad faith of their own position. If 
fresh air is beneficial, it follows that the 
ideal place for the treatment of consump- 
tion is a place where fresh air may be ob- 
tained winter and summer, night and day, 
with a minimum of discomfort, with no 
sudden’ and violent changes of tempera- 
ture; where there are no blizzards, no ex- 
tremes of heat in summer or of cold in 
winter; where the outdoor life is not only 
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If deep breathing is essential in order 
to correct the habitual tendency to bring 
only a portion of the cellular tissues of 
the lungs into use, it follows that the 
rarefied air and high altitudes of the pla- 
teau region are just what the consumptive 
needs—unless, of course, a weak heart 


makes high altitudes dangerous. When 
one is a mile or more above sea level, deep 
breathing is natural, requiring no con- 
scious effort; one cannot help it, and in 
nearly every case a noticeable chest ex- 
pansion results after a short residence. 

t would be difficult, indeed, to convince 
the tens of thousands of healthy and pros- 
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possible but pleasant at all seasons of the 
year. 

Similarly, if sunshine is beneficial, it 
follows that the best place is the place 
in which there is the most sunshine, where 
there are no fogs, where cloudy days are 
few and far between. If damp, swampy 


localities are to be avoided, why not seek 
the place where tlie humidity of the air is 
the lowest ; for the most obtuse can under- 
stand that the dry air of the plains and 
plateaus differs from the moist atmos- 
phere of the seacoast and lake shore as 
widely as day from night. 





perous citizens of the Southwest, whose 
death sentences were pronounced years ago 
by Eastern physicians, that there is noth- 
ing to be gained by a change of climate. 
Many of these were told that their cases 
were hopeless—that at best they had but 
a few months of life left, and not a few 
were carried from their Pullman berths 
on stretchers; but notwithstanding the 
dicta of the doctors the favorable climatic 
conditions of Colorado, New Mexico, West 
Texas, Arizona or Southern California re- 
stored them to health and vigor. 
Therefore, the writer or physician who 
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advocates the hearsay that the consumptive 
can be: cured. as Be ser in: the East: or 
North. as ‘in, the.Southiwest, places himself 
in: a ridiculous light, excepting in the. case 
of sufferers.who are. financially unable to 
bear the expense of ‘removal to a more 
favorable climate, or “unable to provide 
for their own maintenance when such re- 
moval has been effected: Climate will do 
much—but it :will :perform no ' miracles. 
Without an abundance of nourishing food, 
and without absolute rest for the patient, 
the most favorable'. chmatic conditions 
avail nothing. 

It seems incredible, in this age of altri: 
ism and moral awakening, that any com- 
munity should be so lost to all sense of 
kumanity and deceney‘as: to ship its indi- 
gent consumptives 2,000 or 3,000 miles 
away, simply. to get rid ‘of them, neither 
knowing nor caring whether they would 
be provided for by the cold and grudging 
charity of strangers, or whether they would 
be allowed to die of «neglect and lack of 
care. Yet itis true. It is done habitu- 
ally by presumably civilized communities 
‘in the cultured East; so that in self-de- 
fense the Board of Supervisors of Los An- 
geles has just adopted an order providing 
that hereafter when indigent ‘sick are. sent 
to that city from the East; they will be 
sent back immediately: to their former 
home. In Arizona, the proper provision 
for needy consumptives, sent thither from 
other parts of the country, is a perennial 
problem, and appropriations of territorial 
funds have been required for the relief of 
these | victims of “man’s inhumanity to 
man;” and Denver, San Antonio and other 
cities of the Southwest that have gained 
the reputation of being natural sanatoria 
are so burdened by indigent consumptives, 
sent thither by heartless friends or by con- 
scienceless poor authorities, that they will 
probably be driven to take some such action 
as that of Los Angeles. 

Consumption is known to- have existed 
for at least 3,000 years—how much longer 
it would be vain to conjecture. It has al- 
ways been an incident of civilization—a 
house disease, its work facilitated by lack 
of fresh air and sunshine, by sedentary 
habits, by the accumulation of filth, by 
insufficient nutrition. The Arabs never 
knew it, nor the Australian bushmen, nor 
the naked Africans, nor the American In- 


Phipps, the Pittsburg millionaire), 
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Cians (until they contracted it in the 
Government: schools ‘anid ‘in’ houses ‘built 
after the white man’s models), nor any 
other primitive people. 

From a recognition of the fact that 
consumption is a house disease to the con- 


‘clusion that the.best way to either prevent 


or cure it is to get out of houses, is not 
a long step. Thus was evolved the idea of 
living in tents to aid in the cure of the 
disease. 

The only object of tent life is to be sure 
of absolutely fresh air at all times, when 
asleep as well as when awake. For the 
benefit of those who wish to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of tent life without its discom- 
forts and inconveniences, have been de- 
vised sun pavilions, pavilion porches, win- 
dow tents, porch tents and _ sleeping 
porches.. A properly built house-tent, 
with board floor and with the upper por- 
tion of its wall composed of wire screens, 
gives to its occupants all the advantages of 
outdoors, while protecting them from 
dampness. It is cheap, easily moved and 
easily kept clean. A tent of this kind is 
preferable to the ordinary house, and 
even to the ordinary hospital. The fact 
that pavilions have been constructed at 
sanitoria (notably at the Agnes Memorial 
Home, built at Denver, by Lawrence C. 
that 
are superior to any tent that can possibly 
be erected, is no argument against the use 
of tents, where nothing better is obtain- 
able. 

Tt is in the West, and more particularly 
the Southwest, that the tent is most firmly 
entrenched as an essential factor in the 
successful treatment of consumption. If 
the climate of the Southwest possessed no 
other advantage than the simple fact that 
it is so mild and equable that it makes 
tent life at all seasons of the year safe and 
comfortable, it would still be the Mecca 
of tens of thousands of pilgrims from 
more .rigoreus climes. Even in Denver, 
tent life is practiced the year round, al- 
though the climate of Denver is more 
rigorous and more unfavorable to suffer- 
ers from tubercular complaints than that 
of almost any point in West Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Southern California. 
During the winter of 1908-9, one hundred 
and fifteen inches of snow fell in Denver 
—a record that makes it apparent that the 
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climate of Denver has been very greatly 
over-rated. 

In the environs of Denver, Santa Fe, 
Albuquerque, San Antonio, Phoenix, San 
Bernardino, Redlands and scores of other 
towns and cities, the tent colony has be- 
come an established institution. Some are 
maintained in connection with large sani- 
toria and hospitals, some represent the’ en- 
' terprise of individual physicians, some are 
organized on the communal plan, and 
some are haphazard collections of make- 
shift quarters of individual tent-keepers, 
brought together by the gregarious in- 
stinct. or by the simple fact that misery 
loves company. Then go where one will, 
he will come upon isolated tents, some in- 
habited by lonely sufferers, and some by 
whole families. There are tents in front 
yards and back yards, in vacant lots, by 
country roadsides, on farms and ranches, 
in secluded canyons, in deep recesses of 
the forests, far out upon the deserts, and 
away up in the mountains. They are the 
eamps of the Arabs of the Southwest—a 
forlorn, homeless and almost hopeless mul- 
. titude of wanderers, chasing the phantom, 
Health. 

Disappointed in the hope of a quick re- 
covery in one place, they hasten on to an- 
other, on the same recommendations of ir- 
responsible and thoughtless romancers, 


who tell of miraculous (and imaginary) . 


cures wrought by climate—always by some 
other climate than the one the sufferer 
happens to be in. Thus the victims wear 
out their scanty store of vitality, and ex- 
haust their resources in bootless moving 
from place to place. They come from every 
State in the ‘Union—-from ‘the prairie 
States, from the far Northwest, the region 
of the Great Lakes, the South, New Eng- 
land and Canada, believing that the high 
altitudes and dessicating atmosphere of 
the Southwest will restore full vigor to 
their wasting vital forces. It is estimated 
that not less than twenty thousand suffer- 
ers from consumption journey every year 
to Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona. 
It is probable that the estimate falls far 
short of the actual number... 

Without meaning to be unsympathetic, 
the people of th2 West and Southwest 


have fallen into the’habit of calling this 
suffering’ host the “One-Lunged Army,” ° 
and individual recruits 


are known as 
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“Lungers.” Sixty per cent of these go too 
late: they are past the possibility of help 
from climate or anything else. Of the re- 
maining 40 per cent, many are greatly 
benefited, and return home, resuming their 
old manner of life. These usually find 
that the change from the high altitudes, 
mild climate and dry atmosphere of the 
Southwest to the humid air and severe 
winters of the East and North bring back 
the disease in more virulent form than 
ever. Others get well, decide to live in the 
climate that restored their health, and be- 
come useful and energetic citizens. 

Pitiful, indeed, is the condition of the 
health-seekers in the Southwest (and their 
name is legion) who go thither without 
sufficient money to carry them through. 
Many seek employment at any kind of 
labor they can get, exhausting their 
strength for a mere pittance, in order to 
obtain food and shelter. Many are unable 
to obtain work at all, and suffer for want 
of the actual necessities of life. If these 
could have rest and sufficient wholesome 
food “back home,” their chances of re- 
covery would be better than in the most 
favorable climate in the world, without 
these two indispensable requisites. If the 
disease had progressed beyond the first 
stages, the fatigue of a long railroad_jour- 
ney; the homesickness and melancholy 
sure to follow separation from familiar 
scenes and faces; and the unaccustomed 
altitude, are quite likely to do- more harm 
than the difference in climate can do good. 
If work,. worry and semi-starvation are 
added, there can be but one result. How 
many consumptives arrive in Denver, Al- 
buquerque, Santa Fe, Phoenix, San An- 
tonio, ‘Los Angeles and other objective 
points of the health-seeker, barely in time 
to die, it is impossible to say. 

Four years of travel and personal ob- 
servation in New Mexico, Colorado, Ari- 
zona and California lead to these conclu- 
sions: That the climate of the Southwest, 
other things «being equal, is unquestion- 
ably a great assistance to recovery of con- 
«sumptives; that Arizona and New Mex- 
ico possess advantages offered by no other 
section; that the average boarding house 
and rooming house open to consumptives 
is fatal, so that the sufferer who wishes 
a fighting chance for life must enter a san- 
itarium or hospital, or live independently 
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n a tent; that to try to earn a livelihood is 
quivalent to suicide; that rest, care and 
abundant nourishment in the most unfay- 
orable climate will give a.better chance of 
recovery than is possible in even the best 
climate with work, neglect and poor food 
or food in insufficient quantities; that the 
excessive number of deaths that occur 
among consumptives who go to the South- 
west is due to the fact that the victims go 
too late, or that they are sent to localities 
unsuited to their constitutions, or that they 
fail to adopt the outdoor method of living 
in which lies their only hope, or that their 
strength is overtaxed in the endeavor to 
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many physicians are careless to the point 
of criminality in their diagnosis, and fail 
to recognize the disease until the patient is 
literally dying. On this point I know 
whereof I speak, and could name gray- 
haired practitioners who are little better 
than murderers—no matter whether their 
“mistakes” are attributed to ignorance or 
to willful deception. 

Again, there are many physicians who 
make a habit of prescribing a change of 
climate who display an almost incredible 
ignorance of the sort of climate to which 
they are sending their patients. I have 
known patients who were advised to go to 








House tents at Sunmount, near Santa Fe, New Mezico. 


provide for their wants, or that they do 
not receive the care and nourishment nec- 
essary to make possible their recovery. 
A change of climate, if made at all, 
should be made just as soon as the pres- 
ence of the disease is detected. Too many 
physicians regard this as the last resort, 


and advise their patients to go to the 
Southwest only after the conventional 
treatments have failed. In nineteen cases 
out of twenty, it is then too late for cli- 
mate or anything else to do any good. Too 


“Colorado or Florida,” others who were 
told to “go to either Denver or Los An- 
geles,” others who were advised to “try 
California,” and one who was told to “go 
io either Colorado Springs or El Paso, 
Texas.” 

It is not unusual for physicians to send 
patients with organic heart trouble to 
Denver or Santa Fe, where the altitude is 
almost certainly fatal. It is common for 
persons so afflicted to be sent to New Mex- 
ico, Arizona and California points, and to 
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die on the trains crossing the mountain 
passes. 

The physician who attempts to prescribe 
a change of climate ought to know enough 
about his patient to enable him to decide 
whether the high altitude of Denver or 
Santa Fe would work more harm to the 
heart or the nerves than the rarified air 
could do good to the lungs: for there are 
many who would die instantly in those 
cities who might be restored to health and 
vigor in the low altitudes of-San Antonio, 
El Paso or Phoenix. The physician who 
advises a patient to go to California ought 
to know that that State has more different 
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New Mexico are prescribed, the practi- 
tioner ought to know that Santa Fe is a 
mile higher than points only three hun- 


-dred miles down the Rio Grande; and that 


Flagstaff and Williams compare with 
Phoenix and’ Tucson much as Switzerland 
does with Egypt, or the Adirondacks with 
Key West. The simple question of al- 
titude very often decides the issue of life 
or death: and the physician who ignores 


.it handles the lives of those who trust him 


with little care. 

The Southwest claims no monopoly of 
fresh air and sunshine; but the facts ad- 
mit of no’ denial that the atmosphere of 


Interior of pavilion of Agnes Memorial Home. 


kinds of climate within its borders than 
all the rest of the American Union, and 
should decide whether San Diego or San 
Bernardino, Los Angeles or Needles, San 
Francisco or Redlands—the desert, the 
seashore or the mountains—is best adapted 
to the particular case in hand. Then he 
should tell his patient how to get there— 
if either the altitude of Marshall Pass or 
the enervating heat of Yuma is likely to 
prove fatal, the doctor who is worthy of 
his fee ought to know it. If Arizona or 


the Southwest is less humid than that of 
any other portion of the United States, 
the climate more equable, and the number 
of days of sunshine very much greater. 
That consumption has been, is being, and 
will continue to be, cured in every portion 
of the Union, makes jt none the less true 
that natural conditions are more propitious 
in the Southwest than elsewhere. Suffer- 
ers from this terrible scourge of civiliza- 
tion, in the present state of medica] know- 
ledge, have a fighting chance for life, no 
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Agnes Memorial Home,. Denver, Colo. 


Built by Lawrence C. Phipps, as a me- 


merial to his mother, who died of consumption. 


matter where they may be; but those who 
have the means at their command will de- 
sire to seize every advantage within their 
power to enlist the aid of every available 
ally, to neglect no resource that may add to 
their chance of retaining their grip upon 
an existence that may be of little value to 
their medical advisor, to scientific experi- 
mentors or to the theoretical writers, but 
which to them is beyond price. 

It is a fatal mistake of many health- 
seekers to become disheartened and impa- 
tient with the “waiting cure,” decide that 
there is not much in it after all, and go 
back home—to die. Others remain in the 
Southwest until a fair measure of health 
and strength is restored, but seem unable 
to make up their minds that it is better to 
live permanently in a climate that makes 


life, for them, possible, than to take 
chances of life or death where the disease 
was contracted. In.the vast majority of 
instances, those who go to the Southwest 
for the cure of consumption will do well 
to go with the intention of staying. It is 
the only way in which the absolute perma- 
nence of a cure can be assured. And sure- 
ly life is just as pleasant and as well worth 
living in the Southwest as anywhere else. 
Nor are the chances of getting on in the 
world less in the Southwest than elsewhere. 
For those in the enjoyment of reasonable 
health, the contrary is true. There is 
hardly a village, town or city in which the 
“prominent citizens” and “oldest inhabi- 
tants” are not all recovered health-seekers, 
and few indeed are the number of these 
who have not gained a competence. 





THE LITTLE THINGS 


BY HARRY COWELL 


The little things, they mean so much— 
A look, a shrug, a tone, a touch! 

The petty cares of every day, 

Life’s nothings, ah, how great are they! 
Like fever-ful mosquito stings, 


The little things. 


Our little smiles, our little tears, 
Augment, and, after many years, 
Our one great grief or joy outweigh. 
What things are little, who shall say? 
Not he, this little bard, who sings 


The little things. 











SAN ANTONIO 


BY JESSIE PORTER WHITAKER 


Etched on yon sky—a radiant scene! 
Mid wrinkled foothills, seamed by years 
And softly touched with purple sheen, 


Afar the vision bright uprears. 























O’er groves ‘bespangled white with bloom, 


Their green with golden globes alight ; 


O’er garden’s glow and desert’s gloom 


The upward gaze seeks yonder height 


Where San Antonio’s snow-crowned peak 
Stands forth, majestic, grand and calm. 
While whispering breezes round us speak 


The pine tree’s praise—the forest psalm. 














TWO GLIMPSES OF SAN XAVIER DEL BAC 


BY RUTH IVINS WILSON 


HOEVER SHALL catch 
; me tripping in ignorance 
will. not in any sort get the 
better of me. Whoever goes 


in quest of knowledge let him fish for it 
where it.is to be found. I can promise no 
certainty more than to make known to 
what point the knowledge I now have has 
arisen.” 

I invoke the protection of the gentle 
Montaigne, that comfortable patron saint 
of the shallowy informed ; as he discreetly 
prefaces his discourse “Of Books,” so I 
these fragmentary impressions of the. old 
Indian Mission, a record of scanty know- 
ledge and ungratified curiosity. 

Visitors in Tucson always go to the 
Mission. “You must!” the natives put it 
urgently. As our stay included the first 
week of December, we were the recipients 
of cordial congratulations on our opportu- 
nity to glimpse the annual Fiesta. Fre- 
quent visits of Indian groups, two or three 
women, laden with pottery and baskets of 
the made-to-sell variety, and a man _ to 
translate prices, were interpreted as sig- 
nificant of the need of ready money for 
the approaching celebration. We made 
haste to ally ourselves with a party organ- 
ized to witness the opening festivities, 
Monday night. Our plans once made, our 
peace of mind was perplexed by conflicting 
rumors—‘“the fiesta did not begin until 
Tuesday ;” ‘““‘Wednesday was the big day,” 
“No use to go at night—more to see by 
daylight.” “Unshaken of purpose,” we 
maintained faith in our expedition and 
the organizers thereof, a faith not unre- 
warded. 

It was four o’clock Monday afternoon 
when our well-packed three-seater rattled 
over the bridge and swung round the bend 
of the Mission road—eight happy mortals 
bouncing on the seats, coffee pot rattling, 
water-jug gurgling, and the various and 
sundry items of a hastily collected lunch 


in “short, uneasy motion” down below. For 
a time our road wound narrowly between 
the Tucson range and the crumbling edge 
of the Santa Cruz arroyo, so that on the 
right we looked up rounded slopes, thickly 
set with soft green shafts of giant cac- 
tus, and on the left down over tangled 
growth of grayish mesquite, beyond which 
gleamed the golden tops of a few frost- 
touched cottonwoods. Further on, the 
space between river bed and . mountains 
widened: the road turned and branched 
with more freedom, and rose to command a 
clear outlook over the mesa; distance and 
the declining sun lent enchantment to the 
darkening slopes of the Tucsons, that lay 
silhouetted in sharp, fantastic outline 
along the West. Suddenly a jagged black 
line cut off the sun’s lower rim, swiftly yet 
imperceptibly the outline of a remote 
peak grew against the glowing disk. .In a 
moment the sun has vanished, and in the 
stretching shadow of the Tucson hills 
warmth and color fail; the wide mesa 
grows dimmer, darker, chill. Behind us, 
in the southwest, sunshine still lingers up- 
on the steep sides and rugged heights of 
the Rincons, growing momentarily more 
ruddy and distinct against a sky of inde- 
scribable blue—“Arizona blue” we called 
it in despair of a fitting phrase—and over- 
head the whole wide sky blossoms with 
rainbow hues, huge divergent shafts of 
etherialized color, ineffably pure and deli- 
eate, radiating from the flaming heart of 
the sunset glory. Little wisps of cloud 
aloft in the zenith catch the light and burn 
—then fade—pink, amethyst, mauve, at 
last white against the clear, silvery blue of 


the night sky; and lo! through the faint 


persistent flush of afterglow, the evening 
star hangs quivering above the Tucson 
hills. 

Roused from a sober trot by the touch 
of the whip. our horses loped along the 
hard, uneven road, regardless of small ups 
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and downs, making the most of level 
stretches. But the race is not to the three- 
seater and a scrub team; a series of au- 
tomobiles and lightly laden runabouts 
whirled their dust back upon us and van- 
ished, leaving us the desert and a clear 
road. Further on. a woodcart, piled high, 
drawn by two straining donkeys, turned 
out at our approach, its Mexican driver 
philosophically offering precedence to our 
superior speed. 

The wind blew cooler, the light grew 
grayer—we looked ahead for some sign 
of our destination. Off to the left,. some- 


the masses of vegetation darker and more 
sharply defined, the sky blacker, the stars 
brighter and more numerous. The road 
wound past mean, scattering houses, then, 
with a sharp curve, into the midst of the 
village and up to the church, before which 
a wide space was marked off and illumi- 
nated by brilliant lines of Japanese lan- 
terns. Here our progress was arrested by 
a gesturing Indian, and we waited while 
our team was led off to a safe place of 
concealment in the surrounding darkness. 
In the western tower a bell was ringing; 
before its swift jangling strokes ceased, 








A near view. 


thing very white and distinct, though dis- 
tant, lay in the valley—St. Xavier’s church 
with its white walls, its two towers, and 
vilded dome, in the midst of a dark clus- 
ter of adobe huts. A glimmer of light 
‘rom the windows, not the glitter of re- 
flected sunlight, but evidence of an illu- 
mination within, warns us to make haste. 

The road so white and plain in the 
aylight, now flickers gray and indefinite, 
onfused by aimless branchings, and shad- 
“wed by shapes of mesquite brush, blurred 
nd unsubstantial in perplexing twilight. 
lowly the road grows whiter and clearer, 





from all sides little groups of muffled fe- 
male figures came stealing across the illu- 
minated square and disappeared within 
the open door of the church. The men, 
less intent upon devotions, were slower to 
enter after climbing the outer steps, so 
that shifting knots collected within the 
low wall of the atrium, constantly aug- 
mented by new arrivals. From the little 
iron balcony of the bell tower the ringer, 
his duties done, leaned down to add his 
lantern to the motley collection of lumin- 
aries strung across the front of the build- 
ing. 
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Our party collected, we, too, crossed the 
plaza, climbed the rough outer steps of 
the atrium, and stood before the door. The 
interior blazed with lights, with tinsel, 
and with gilding, from the glittering, 
many-colored altar to the nearest chande- 
lier, with its multitude of dangling 
“drops.” Our dazzled eyes struggles a 
moment with gaudy color and tawdry de- 
tail, then rested on the blotched, crumb- 
ling surface of the nearest wall and the 
faded frescoes of the low ceiling. Alas, 


for the bedizening of this quaint and ven-. 


erable shrine! Yet the hundreds of black 
eyes fixed unwaveringly upon the blaze 
of the high altar bore a different testi- 
mony. No sound of footsteps, no whis- 
pered intercourse; noiselessly as the gath- 
ering of shadows the congregation was 
filling the church, crowding through the 
half-opened doorway. 

The women’s black shawls, one end 
fringed and thrown mantilla-wise, over the 
left shoulder, lent a sombre and not un- 
picturesque air to the scene. A certain 


masculine reticence in the matter of front 
seats impelled the men, young and old, to 
‘mass in the standing room at the rear of 
the church. Reverent shyness constrained 


each and all; never was more devout con- 
gregation than this assemblage of brown- 
skinned,. thick-featured, mild-mannered 
fat Papagoes. A little stir and talking 
behind us drew our attention to the open- 
ing of the other door, superintended by a 
venerable, white-bearded priest in a black 
gown and skull-cap, and accomplished by 
dint of some climbing and hammering on 
the part of a young Indian buck. A few 
nuns in the audience moved about occa- 
sionally, with an air of responsibility that 
added the only suspicion of bustle and ex- 
citement to the scene. One sister pressed 
down the aisle to congratulate the father 
on the happy thought of opening both 
doors. The stream of worshipers poured 
in with redoubled force, men, women, 
boys, girls, babies, till the narrow aisle of 
the old mission was crowded and_ the 
damp air reeked again. In through the 
silent throng, aggressive little parties of 
sight-seers elbowed their noisy way, with 
loud whispering and rude jostling of the 
mass of dark humanity that obstructed 
their view, floating veils and feathered hats 
marking conspicuously their resolute pro- 
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gress to a point of vantage near the altar. 

Behind us a well informed young per- 
son, presumably resident in Tucson, was 
enlightening her neighbor in a sharp whis- 
per. The church was three hundred years 
old. Its genuine antiquity had been ob- 
scured of recent years by repairs and in- 
novations incongruously modern—among 
them the benches, and the wooden floor 
which covered the primitive one of bare 
earth. One particular cause of rejoicing 
at the present fiesta was the latest acqui- 
sition, a brand-new St. Francis, fresh 
from Chicago; he it was who would be 
“carried out for an airing” to-night. The 
mission authorities were exonerated from 
the charge of poor taste, in this case, at 
least. since the depredations of souvenir- 
collecting tourists made the purchase of 
new images a matter of frequent, neces- 
sity. The more antiquated the images, the- 
more did these prowling vandals lust after, 
not merely draperies and bits of detach- 


-able finery, but more especially their fra- 
~gile, projecting arms and legs, so that their 


brown plaster anatomies were continually 
suffering dismemberment as remorseless 
and wasting as that which filled the reli- 
quaries of the faithful with the mortal re- 
mains of their canonized prototypes. The 
master-theft up to date was the deft ex- 
traction of the little infant Jesus from St. 
Anthony’s arms, this under the very nose 
of the nun who was acting as cicerone, but 
“wasn’t looking.” 

The wheezy notes of a small organ 
warned us that the service was beginning ; 
we accordingly craned our necks and shift- 
ed our footing until we beheld the entrance 
of a large and very Irish bishop, gorgeous 
in ecclesiastical scarlet, followed by the old 
mission priest. The mass that followed, 
chanted between them, proved too much 
for the ‘resources of the organ or the en- 
durance of the player, for the spasmodic 
accompaniment failed early. Some ten or 
fifteen minutes told somewhat on _ the 
voices of the priests, and still more on our 
patience, but not at all on the attention of 
that stolid audience—one small, blinking 
baby fell a-whimpering, but its feeble voice 
made no impression on the vast total of 
silence. We made our way outside, and 
enjoyed deep breaths of the fresh, keen 
air. Suddenly just beyond the line of 
lanterns, a rocket shot up, competing with 
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the stars, and burst over our heads with 
the sharp report of a pistol shot. A mo- 
ment later out poured the crowd, and part- 
ing to right and left of the door, crowded 
the walled atrium and stood close beneath 
the wall on either side of the steps. The 
sound of chanting came nearer, and forth 
issued St. Francis, borne aloft in his 
brightly lighted shrine, and escorted in 
solemn procession by bishop, priest, nuns, 
and congregation. A volley of rockets 


saluted the saint’s appearance, and the 
bombardment was prolonged during his 


The gorgeous interior. 


progress around the plaza. From all 
sides the long trails of fire writhed up 
against the dark sky, dropped each a 
bright spark or two, and vanished in the 
shock and flash of a cannon-like explosion. 

From the blaze and din we took refuge 
inside the church, where a throng of sight 
seers were circulating, busily inspecting 
the details of the interior. We sought for 
St. Anthony, and found him in the right 
transept, a small, brown figure whose 
empty arms still seemed tenderly guard- 
ig something precious, and with him an 
irray of other quaint saints, very dark 
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of complexion and naive of attitude and 
expression, and sadly depleted of fingers 
and toes. In a niche of the wall above 
stands Our Lady of Sorrows, sweetly do- 
lorous and bedight in azure ruffles from 
waist to hem. 

Investigation of the left transept was 
cut short by the return of the procession, 
and finding ourselves caught by the in- 
flux of worshippers, we made ourselves 
small on front seats, just before the pedes- 
tal at the left of the chancel where St. 
Francis was reinstated by the four stout 


young Indians who had carried him in the 
procession. They grinned a little sheep- 
ishly at finding themselves responsible for 
the ticklish job of sliding the shrine back 
onto solid footing, but managed it with 
such reverent, cautious care, and such 
gestures of solicitude when the saint’s sta- 
bility was endangered by the slightest tilt 
that our Protestant hearts melted within 
us. : 
The new image, “fresh from Chicago,” 
was indeed a figure to be proud of, being 
the authentic, if somewhat dandified rep- 
resentation of their own tutelary patron, 
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St. Francis Xavier, valiant soldier of the 
cross, and Apostle to the. Indies. A smil- 
ing and immaculate presence, with neatly 
trimmed brown beard and close-buttoned 
Jesuit’s frock, this indomitable hero of 
missionary enterprise stands in the very 
act of holy conquest, crucifix exalted, hand 
extended in a gesture of persuasive elo- 
quence. Never was the holy emblem 
lifted up to more entranced ‘eyes, never 
more docile converts wooed to its homage 
than by this mute evangelist, never saint’s 
protection invoked more fitly than is St. 
Francis Xavier’s, by this little remnant of 
faithful Indians, who owe to his -name 
every good gift they know, and whose 
very existence is'a monument to the 
church’s fostering care. 

We observed an old Indian woman who 
timidly approached and stood for some 
moments before the shrine, contemplating 
its glory from a little distance, then 
quietly laying a long white candle in 
the half-full box designed for such offer- 
ings, slipped back to a bench behind us. 
Some humble joy, some deep emotion of 
gratitude, adoration, or hope transfigured 
cher dark face: wistful, tremulous, rapt 
she looked, not otherwise than one who in 


humility and faith had beheld a blessed 


miracle. Just then a newly arrived party 
in automobile garb, three women and two 
men, penetrated through the waiting au- 
dience, and taking advantage of the « open 
space in the choir, proceeded to’investigate 
this, obviously the interesting end of the 
structure. The leader, a pushing fellow 
of the “rising” business type, peremptor- 
ily called the rest to “Come on up here,” 
thus dispelling any unnecessary reticence 
about approaching the high altar and ex- 
amining its resources at close range. Their 
scrutiny was soon over, with a little fin- 
gering and pointing, and down they sailed 
in the face of the throng of worshipers, 
unabashed. The black-robed padre en- 
tered in decorous haste to set all to rights 
for the resumption of the service; _ his 
obeisance before the altar in passing had 
all the grace of a reverent habit, and be- 
spoke respect for holy ground. 

After a ceremonious re-entrance in the 
wake of the bishop, the padre announced, 
first in Spanish, and then in careful Eng- 
lish, that to-morrow’s service would begin 
at nine in the morning: mass would be 


‘to with right good will. 
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sung by “his lordship.” The length of 


‘the chant that followed told on time and 


tune alike; our zeal to distinguish Latin 
phrases flagged, but not the intense at- 
tention of the audience. Verily theirs 
was a faith of the heart that owed little to 
the dull processes of plodding reason, not 
so. different a faith from that of the 
ood old Presbyterian lady who confessed 
at the Sabbath dinner-table, where her be- 
loved pastor’s morning sermon was under 
discussion. “There was a great deal I 
couldn’t hear where I sat, but (valiantly) 
it was.al] good, every word of it.” 

Once outside the church, we found our 
supper appetites sharply whetted, and 
plunging into the darkness beyond the vil- 
lage, after a little search and some trepi- 
dation, found our horses, the three-seater, 
and the lunch, all intact. A fire and hot 
coffee completed our happiness; we fell 
The remnants 
furnished fuel for a final blaze before we 
tramped out the embers, and returned to 
the village. 

Before the houses fronting on the plaza, 
booths and stands had been improvised, 
where the hungry and the curious might 
procure various delicacies, and the stout- 
hearted might eat them in full knowledge 
of the methods and entourage of their 
concoction. In the dim glow: of a tiny 
outdoor fire, beside a little hut, an old 
squaw was making tortillas; a cake still 
in the dough stage hanging in limp folds 
over her left hand, like a huge round of 
very tough pie-crust, was being deftly 
pinched and pulled into the proper shape 
and thinness by her right thumb and fin- 
ger. On a griddle over the slow fire, an- 
other cake was gradually browning, turned 
occasionally with a quick jerk of the same 
useful fingers. We opened negotiations 
for this ripening fruit of her labors. Her 
responses were unintelligible, but at offer 
of a nickel, she closed the bargain decis- 
ively by handing over, not the cake we had 
set our hearts upon, but its predecessor, 
from an unobserved pile on the ground 
beside. her. We chewed scraps of it ten- 
tatively, wondering how anything could 
so mysteriously combine the qualities of 
cracker and pan-cake. Those with a sweet 
tooth were best suited: cane candy proved 
to be merely a weak brother of the molasse= 
family, and cactus candy bore a remark- 
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_ able resemblance to huge chunks of candied 
jineapple. > ‘ 

The crowd was concentrated around a 
lodge from which came a persistent, swift, 
ihrobbing sound, keyed so low that the 
ctrokes were felt as well as heard, and ac- 
companied by a squeaking, quavering mel- 
ody, fiddle and tom-tom music for the 
dance. The lodge’s three open sides were 
blocked by a solid black mass of spectators, 
between whose heads and the thatched roof 
was visible only an irregular strip of light. 
Edging our ,way in, we came into full 


sented himself before the partner of his 
choice, and, without any interchange of 
verbal formalities or perfunctory grim- 
aces, she rose and followed him—they 
saved their breath for dancing. Scarcely 
distinguishable from Mexicans in com- 
plexion, these brown Papagoes have at 
least the trait of stoical silence to attest 
their kinship with the red tribes of the 
Kast. Indeed, among the more demonstra- 
tive men, sharper features. more wiry 
frames, a tendency to picturesque cos- 
tume, and a touch of bravado in the bear- 











The surrounding country is uninviting. 


view of the dance and full hearing of the 
violin, 

Nothing of a savage spectacle here— 
nothing but an incredibly swift and inde- 
fatigable performance of waltz and square 
dance. The women pattered through the 
evolutions with practiced adroitness, the 
men moved as quietly, though with larger, 
somewhat freer gestures. One or two, 
with noticeable abandon, indulged in an 
occasional stamp and guttural exclama- 
tion, but never in a shout or audible laugh. 
No waste of words at this ball—a man pre- 


l 


ing, suggested the Mexican rather than 
the Indian. 

Old women wrapped in shawls, crouched 
patiently wherever space offered; they 
filled the musicians’ end of the lodge and 
lined the sides, and scattered individuals, 
sitting behind the standing ranks of on- 
lookers, were unresisting stumbling blocks 
in the path of the unwary. Two near me 
chattered together sometimes—very softly 
—I never heard anything like it in the 
way of speech, unless it were the twitter- 
ing of birds that.stir in the thicket, and, 
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half-awake, protest. at your passing late 
at night. 

Occasionally a young Indian, carrying 
a long-handed shovel heaped with red 
coals, steered his way through the maze 
of dancers and replenished the smoulder- 
ing pile that heated the lodge luxuriously 
and smokelessly. Once he deposited a 
shovelful for the private benefit of a spec- 
ially favored group of young girls, who 
giggled appreciatively, by way of thanks. 

During the Virginia Reel (!) a crowd 
of sight-seers invaded “the lodge and 
formed a set of their own. Two belated 
members of the party were recognized on 
the side-lines, and loudly invited in. Al- 
though at first Hannah demurred at climb- 
ing over the human obstacles between her 
and the “reelers,” she finally yielded to 
persuasion and clambered through the 
midst of the imperturbable squaws, an- 
nouncing difficulties by shrieks and 
squeals: “Oh, I’m stepping on women!” 
As she was safely hauled inside by gallant 
hands, the stepped on women bent double 
in silent mirth at such excitable femin- 
inity. We had been thinking the Indian 
performance monotonous: its peculiar, in- 
conspicuous grace of perfect rhythm and 
economy of effort was revealed by contrast. 
Watching the jerky awkwardness and self- 
conscious, noisy gayety of the American 
intruders, we joined the faint, derisive 
laugh at their expense that flickered over 
the intently observant faces massed in the 
shadow. 

The dance was reported to last all night 
—we did not stay to see. As we rode 
homeward “under the wide and _ starry 
sky,” now and again the recurrent, throb- 
bing rhythm of the music beat in my 
brain; my sleepy eyes had only to close to 
see again the silent, crouching women, the 
silent, dark, observant ranks, the silent 
swarm of dancers, tirelessly weaving in 
and out, out and in, through the ‘faint, 
choking dust-haze that rose from the dull 
scuff-scuff of footsteps on the bare earth. 

A week later we came back to San Xav- 
ier’s by daylight, at the end of a long, 
rambling ride. It was late in the after- 
noon. The bell in the Western tower jan- 
gled briefly and was still, but its summons 
brought no one across the deserted plaza. 
The church door stood ajar, a mere black 
crack. We looked up at the white exterior, 
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marveling that a new coat of plaster could 
so disguise the age of the structure; th 
only traces of weather-beaten surface were 
the crumbling relief work around the 
door, which had heen spared the obliterat- 
ing wash, and the bare brick top of the un- 
completed eastern tower; thanks to these 
the memory of the whole remains credible, 
though Aladdin’s palace was a lesser mar- 
vel than this great white church of the des- 
ert. We peered through the grating of the 
walled burial ground, and wondered who 
lay in the few cross-marked graves and 
who in the stately white tomb inside the 
open mausoleum. This enclosure, high 
and square, adjoins the church on the west. 
To the east, extending the line of front- 
age, stretches a long strip of discolored 
wall. Passing its two low-silled, curtained 
windows, we came to an open door. An 
opposite door, across a shallow room, af- 
forded us a view of a rectangular patio, 
enclosed between church and outbuildings 
—a view by no means immediate or unob- 
structed, it furnishing merely a bit of 
background for several high book-cases 
which were getting # good, thick, redolent 
coat of black paint at the hands of a nun 
and a plump cleric. Our interruption of 
this genre scene was not well taken, thie 
sister evidently considering as a piece of 
unwarranted impertinence any interest in 
the building that did not lead directly to 
the purchase of admission tickets. How- 
ever, she became a trifle more loquacious 
over exhibiting and praising a shrewdly- 
priced stock of Indian wares, to which she 
conducted us through the row of _ little 
rooms whose outer wall we had just passed, 
and before we parted, she had amply vin- 
dicated her generosity by the unstinted ad- 
dition of half a century to the mission’s 
legendary age. As we emerged, success- 
fully avoiding sticky corners, we noticed 
for the first time the odd group of abrupt 
little hills east of the church. A multi- 
tude of leaning crosses cover the steep 
sides of the nearest and highest of these 
mounds, and a large, erect cross rises from 
the summit. 

The wish to try our luck in the village 
at haggling for. a water bottle or use- 
grimed basket was discouraged by a pack 
of snarling curs, backs bristling and fangs 
snapping at our approach. Two small 
round-faced Indian boys made a leisurely 
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but effective saily in our defense and drove 
the dogs off, so that we had the satisfac- 
tion of demonstrating. the uselessness of 
talking English to Papago squaws.  Be- 
hind one of the adobe huts, where they 
were preparing the evening meal in the 
open, an old bare-headed woman sat, cross- 
legged, erect, and dignified as a patriarch 
should be, directing with authority the ac- 
tivities of the younger women. Despite the 
straggling wisps of grayish hair, the face 
was one to command respect—the features 
expressed more intelligence, and the bear- 
ing more pride and-decision than one ex- 
pects to find among these easy-going, 
mild-mannered Pimas. 

We were returning to our runabout— 
“empty-handed, heavy-hearted,” we quoted 
in self-derision—when the insistent jan- 
gling of the bell began anew, and a little 
comipany of perhaps fifteen women came 
down the church steps and, passing us, 
continued along the road. One of the 


foremost bore on. her shoulder an open 
white box about three feet long; a young 
girl just behind carried the muslin-decked 
lid. The customary black drapery, swath- 
ing head and shoulders, was, to our eyes, 
proper mourning weeds, though worn with 


no such significance, and contradicted by 
numerous bright-colored skirts, purple, 
scarlet or green. The head of the coffin- 
bearer. was bowed low beside her burden, 
the black shawl hid her features. The lit- 
tle girl’s downcast. face was quite un- 
shielded ; the lid was heavy and awkward 


to carry, and her attention to it left the » 


disarranged shawl to slip back unregarded 
over her parted hair. 


As the dreary little 
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pageant plodded past us, one wrinkled old 
countenance turned to grin at us—an ap- 
palling glimpse into the empty -heart of 
age: Our -road\brought: us| near the 
fenced-in cemetery just beyond the village 
a few minutes later. Several men had 
joined them, one of whom bent to the task 
of shoveling earth. A little group of three 
or four women stood apart with bent 
shoulders and muffied faces; faint, shrill 
wailing rang in our ears as we rounded the 
bend homeward. 

A good nine miles lay between us and 
dinner. The air was sharp and cold. The 
sunset light burned out quickly in a drift 
of crimson and purple clouds; glimmer- 
ing twilight resolved itself into clear, star- 
lit night. Nine,miles through the silent 
spaces of an Arizona'‘evening should be re- 
membered worthily, but our thoughts ran 
less on the stars than on our shivering 
state and the stubborn slowness of our 
nag. 

The _physical discomfort. and weari- 
ness of two hours’ laborious driving left us 
just aware of something eery in our pro- 
gress down.the pale streak of road that un- 
wound endlessly before our straining eyes, 
something’ phantasmal in the solitary 
horseman who passed without salutation, 
and:in: the line of creaking woodcarts 
whose rumbling approach grew thunder- 
ous through the absolute stillness, so that 
our arrival upon lighted thoroughfares 


‘and subsequent dining at Rossi’s amid the 
‘usualmedley of tourists, “lung-ers,’ 


? min- 


ers, students and Mexican waiters, seemed 
the: incongruous return from a long so- 
journ’in a “land of dreams. 





THE REVOLUTION OF THE ROSES 


BY ARTHUR L. PRICE 


AM NOT THE first man who lost 

his crown and suffered ridicule or 

worse in a War of the Roses, but no 

one ever had fairer provocation than 
I. And now it seems that if I am not to get 
my old crown back I can with good grace 
secure another hat, and the Crown that 
was really at stake—but I must be chrono- 
logical. 

Before the affair was over it seemed 
that the only trophy I would get out of 
the trouble was the memory of maledic- 
tions. That was my penalty for being a 
misogamist—and at that, misoganism was 
an acquired taste with me. I became one 
from choice, selfishly. I was told by the 
best authority in the world that it would 
be to my interest to assume the part, and 
so I went into the game at a critical per- 
iod in the history of Sotoyome, just before 
the town held its annual flower festival, 
a wonderful outdoor riot of roses, lilacs, 
poppies, lupins, of wild and garden flow- 
ers, with which favored California com- 
munities celebrate every May. 

The people of Sotoyome declared that 
I became a woman hater because Thora 
would have naught to do with me. It is 
not for me to report those with whom the 
caprice or guile of that maiden led or did 
not lead her to have association. This 
fact will suffice for the present—Thora 
was the first girl I wanted to meet after 
I came to Sotoyome. 

I cultivated the habit of horseback rid- 
ing that I might see the more of her. It 
was she who first told me of the splendid 
carnivals that were held yearly in the 
town, of the pageant of aromatic floats, 
flower draped and burdened with laugh- 
ing maids, and it was she who told me of 
the Queen of the Carnival. It was the 
custom of the town to select this tem- 
porary royal lady by the suffrage of the 
townfolk, and in theory and sometimes. in 
practice the most beautiful girl in the 


community won the peerless honor. 

“You will be Queen this year,” said I 
to Thora. I have ever been conscious of 
the obvious. 

“T would not be elected Queen for any- 
thing in the world,” she answered. 

“But to preserve the best traditions of 
the throne?” I coaxed, missing the in- 
flection she had given. 

Thora became meditative, and pulled 
Cinderella, her black mare, with a slipper 
of white above but one hind hoof, as if 
the other slipper had fallen off—hence 
the name—she pulled the mare to one side 
of the road and looked whimsically at me. 

We were riding that afternoon through 
the freshening green of the spring-time 
country, under trees that were unfurling 
their gray new leaves. 

“T had no desire to be wantonly compli- 
mentary, so you need not blush,” I ex- 
plained, though I liked to see Thora blush, 
it set off her dark hair and olive skin to 
such satiny perfection. “I was merely 
commenting on the most apparent aspect 
of the case. How did you escape last 
year ?” 

Thora would not answer me, but chir- 
ruped to her mare and the steed romped 
down the road ahead of me. I followed 
her only with mine eyes, too much en- 
tranced to touch up my nag and pursue on 
galloping hoofs. Thora rides a horse as 
a butterfly rides a swaying flower. 

She was waiting for me at the end of 
the lane when I reached there. 

“T would not go through the horrors of 
an election for all the fun there is in be- 
ing Queen,” she said, picking up the con- 
versation. “If ever I am Queen, there 
must be a new way found to inveigle me 
into the office.” 

I pleaded with her. We talked of the 
temporary glory, the sweetness of the 
transient throne of roses. “But an elec- 
tion of thorns,” said Thora. I spoke of 
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her reigning like Guinevere at the Knight- 
hood tournament. 

“The tournament; that is the best fun 
of all,” cried Thora gleefully. And in the 
ecstasy of youth and spring, she raced 
Cinderella over the hard country road, 
splashing delightedly through occasional 
puddles for several hundred yards, and 
then pulled up Jaughing and brushing 
those long strands of black hair from her 
eyes. 

She mused a bit that afternoon as we 
cantered homeward, and sometimes she 
mused aloud, and I heard and answered 
her musings. 

Shortly after that ride, Sotoyome de- 
cided that I was a misogamist, and that I 
had become one because I could not call 
on Thora. Its reasoning was based on two 
damning facts—that ostensibly I had be- 
come a woman hater and that I did not 
call on Thora, as the braver young bloods 
of the community did. 

I had to declare my misoganism at once, 
for the carnival committee was about to 
prepare for the election of a Queen, and 
to prove myself a soured and bitter man 
I had to persuade them to do nothing so 
‘rash. I had a fulcrum on which to rest 


my lever, so the task of moving the world 


was comparatively easy. The carnival 
committee was in sore debt. When I 
promised to go far toward meeting the 
expenses of the festival, the committee 
was in a spirit to listen to me. I argued 
simply that, as a stranger in the town, I 
had little authority to speak, but that as 
I intended to make my future home in 
Sotoyome, I presumed upon the commit- 
tee’s indulgence and kindly suggested that 
the Queen business was out of date. “All 
the progressive towns in California go in 
for the king stunt now,” I insisted fer- 
vently. “There isn’t a sign of a queen 
in any of the most modern communities. 
It isn’t the spring mode.” 

The president of the women’s improve- 
ment club, who was a member of the car- 
nival committee, had been sniffing until I 
got in the little touch about the spring 
mode. Then she capitulated. 

“Why not apply the Salic law to rose 
carnivals?” I asked passionately. ‘‘As 
long as there is money in it for the com- 
mittee,” I gracefully added. 

The men on the committee were grave 
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when they heard one so young as I argue 
so strongly against women. ‘Two of the 
married men glanced wistfully at me as 
if they wished that I had been their tutor 
when they were young and unwedded. In 
sad chorus they exclaimed: “What will 
our wiv—, the women folks, say to this?” 

It was a difficult matter to overcome 
the scruples of some of the members of 
the committee, but finally I succeeded. The 
committee decided that there should be a 
King of the Carnival that year, and not a 
queen. It was arranged that the winner 
of the knighthood tournament should be 
the sovereign of the carnival. I had 
vaguely suggested such a solution. 

Then the town began on me. 

I was dubbed the Misogamist by the 
society editrix of the Sotoyome Forum. 
She said worse: That I was a “fowl- 
hearted Misogamist.” That phrase puz- 
zled me. I did not know whether the 
young lady was bunching her poultry or 
had made a mistake of spelling. Heaven 
knows that I have a large benevolence to- 
ward those whose orthography is not too 
imitative of the dictionary, but my curi- 
osity was aroused. I wondered if she con- 
sidered me utterly bad or simply like a 
chicken. But even “fowl-hearted” is not 
a pretty phrase for a young lady to write 
in a newspaper. I have never been able to 
discover what she did mean, for I quickly 
learned that she was one of the many 
who had set their hearts on being Queen 
of the Carnival that year. I was her 
enemy. She would have walked through 
a cemetery at midnight to have avoided 
meeting me in mid-day. I was a traitor— 
that was all there was to it, a conspirator 
that should have been burned at the stake. 
Since then I have trembled to think what 
would have been my fate if Sotoyome had 
been accustomed to having a Goddess of 
Flowers instead of a Queen. If I had up- 
set the Goddess as I did the Queen, I 
would have been nothing short of a blas- 
phemer, and doubtless would have been 
struck down with an Olympian thunder- 
bolt. 

After my determined stand against the 
queen business I could not see Thora. In 
hopes of catching a fleeting glimpse of the 
girl, [ would ride horseback for miles over 
the country, until I felt like an excruci- 
ated wishbone—I knew that she would 
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ride her mare Cinderella, the black with 
a white slipper missing, while there was 
earth underfoot—but my adventures in the 
stirrups were in vain. 

She had retired from the life of So- 
toyome as completely as if she, with her 
beauty and fragrance, had been translated 
into the budding sweetness of the mead- 
ows. After I had grasped that possibility 
I would try to trace the metamorphosis of 
a particular Thoran charm into a rare and 
delicate flower along my path. 

Thora was not the only maiden who 
shunned me. If Saint Anthony had come 
to me for advice I could have told him 
that the way to avoid women—beautiful 
women, the sort that bother saints—is, not 
to hide in the desert, but rather to launch 
a schism against carnival queens in a com- 
munity of heretofore hopeful girls. Had 
he done that, many cunning religious ar- 
tists would now he hard put to find ex- 
cuses for painting from the nude. 

One of the slanders against me was that 
I had exploited the new system of carni- 
val sovereigns in order that I might myself 
become King. I was accused of being a 
professional tilting tournamentor. I 
couldn’t have caught the rings of Saturn 


on my lance. In reality, I think I was the 
only young man in the county who did 


not train for the majestic honors. The 
knighthood game, which was so soon to 
be played in Sotoyome is a contest in 
which horsemen joust with a lance at lit- 
tle rings suspended from standards set 
along a course several hundred yards long. 
The horseman must be sure of eye and of 
bridle rein, for his mount must traverse 
the course at full speed; the lance is 
heavy and the rings are small. 

The contest was to be open to all com- 
ers, but the Sotoyome youths were deter- 
mined that one of them should win. Pren- 
tice Nord was more than determined. He 
was positive that he himself would be the 
King of the Carnival. I also learned that 
he had started a little wheel within wheel 
attachment to the tournament. 

Nord, conspicuous among the youths of 
the town, as well put up, well equipped 
financially and in other ways good to see 
and hear about, had always regarded me 
asarival. Every young man in Sotoyome 
was in love with Thora, but Nord’s love 
supported aspirations. He anticipated 
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that by winning the tournament he could 
put Thora on the throne in spite of the 
rules of the carnival. He had banded 
his fellows together in a blood brother- 
hood, sworn to the oath that whosoever 
should win, should select the maiden fair- 
est in his eyes and declare her Queen of 
the Fiesta and raise her on the throne, to 
reign as his floral consort. If the com- 
mittee should object to such procedure, all 
the knights of the tournament, it was in- 
corporated in the oath, should lower their 
lances and prepare to force their point. 
That was to be the Revolution of the 
Roses. The War of the Roses was a petty 
affair compared to it, for in England the 
fate of but two flowers, the Red Rose and 
the White, was at stake, while in Soto- 
yome the glory of the lovely maidenhood 
of the town was in the balance. 

Now that it is all over, I wonder if I 
mistrusted ‘Thora when I first learned of 
the Nord conspiracy. I probably did. I 
always was dubious of my ability to hold 
Thora’s regard; she was such a handsome 
girl—and so whimsical. 

Sotoyome is the place where most of the 
California wild flowers were invented, and 
whither all garden blossoms have migrated 
to bask under an ever-propitious sky. The 
Indians saw the valley’s election as the 
scene of future homage to blossoms. In 
the vocabulary of the fading tribe that 
once loitered in the region, Sotoyome 
means “Vallev of Flowers.” Of all places 
in California, it is there that flower shows, 
fiestas, fetes and carnivals must be held: 
Queen or no queen, the people realized 
that they were commissioned by the high- 
est and bluest of heavens to celebrate. In 
spite of the effects of my misogamy, they 
gathered to pay honor to the blossoms 
and also to see the most thrilling tourna- 
ment that was ever contemplated. 

Had there been a gate to that paradise 
of flowers I would have been the pariah 
without, but the place was wide open, to 
use a phrase somewhat contaminated by 
evil associations, and I was permitted to 
look on in sad perplexity. 

The tournament was to be held at the 
plaza. Sotoyome has a splendid square 
bounded by four streets and set apart for 
band concerts and occasions of public 
mirth. Great arches of greens and pink 
and white sprays of fruit blossoms spanned 
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three of these streets. The fourth boun- 
dary of the plaza was to be the course of 
the tournament. Here a panoplied throne 
had been erected and sumptuously hung 
with green and golden silks, and huge 
bunches of ferns and great tubs filled 
with red and white roses were set about 
the richly carpeted platform. Overhead 
waved gay banners and standards of royal 
colors and brave devices. Every knight 
in the tournament had flung his brave 
colors to the breeze. 

I went to the plaza early in the day. A 
water-cart was deluging the course, and 
the horses that drew it were gay with 
braided, flower-bedecked manes and tails. 
Teams bringing farmers and their famil- 
ies to the fete trotted under the trium- 
phal arches. Later the townspeople be- 
gan to gather about the streets and the 
plaza. First there were the smaller 
children—little girls in white with great 
sashes and fastidious slippers; small boys 
with proud, starched neckties under their 
chins. At intervals a bounding horseman 
would pass, scanning the course with 
feigned nonchalance. This first time he 
appeared he would be a civilian in modern 
attire. Later he’ was to present himself 


as a splendid courtier in doublet and hose, 
bearing a lance. 

Coveys of girls fluttered onto the scene, 
giggling. That is, giggling until they 


saw me. Then they would frown like the 
very Satanella. 

Here and there workmen and volunteers 
would be completing the decorations of 
a store or arch. The sun was over the 
bright green trees now, and caught the 
rich banners in the street and revived 
the blossoms in the decorations. Never 
were there more light and color in a 
street, and with the light and color there 
was the air redolent with flowers. 

Excursion trains. arrived with digni- 
taries of the county and State. Bands 
swung by, the artists in scarlet tunics 
blowing popular two-steps, escorting car- 
riages and automobiles containing mayors 
and superior judges and that sort of dis- 
tinction. Shortly before the time set for 
the tournament, a battalion of national 
guards marched down the damp street, 
halted, stacked arms and improved the 
half-hour hiatus by flirting with the girls. 

That was all right. The ulterior mo- 
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tive of all carnivals is that youth may be 
served—and all youth demands is heart 
service. Nature invented carnivals for 
that purpose. 

At first I stationed myself in the plaza 
opposite the sumptuous grand-stand. But 
T soon found that I was in uncongenial 
surroundings. I noticed that the space 
near me soon began to fill with wistful 
maidens. Casually I counted the in- 
creasing group. I found that there were 
nineteen in the party. There were twenty 
knights entered in the tournament. Now 
I grasp the purpose of the coterie. These 
girls were members of the revolutionary 
party. Each one was the fair lady of 
some knight, to be elevated to the throne 
if her lover should win the day. 

But there were but nineteen maidens 
for twenty youths. I surveyed the group. 
Thora was not there. What about Nord’s 
plans? 

I caught snatches of the conversation. 
Few of the party of incipient queens were 
flush with hope. They agreed that under 
ordinary circumstances Nord would win, 
and Thora would be elevated to the throne. 
They were to be chosen as maids of honor, 
it was conceded. Thora had told them 
that they would be if she were queen. 

So. Thora was in the Nord conspiracy. 
I had become a misogamist for one reason 
—lI was apt to stay one for quite another 
cause, though both motives involved the 
same person. It seemed that Nord was to 
be the winner all] around. 

T’ll confess now, though it seems like 
treason to do so, that it was Thora who 
had asked me to pretend to be a woman- 
hater in order that there would be no 
elective queen of the carnival, but so the 
ruler could be chosen by the divine test 
of the tournament. 

In the midst of my spasm of bitterness 
the show started. There was a fanfare 
from the heralds, and down the course 
rode the gorgeous knights of the tourna- 
ment. 

Unnoticed, I slipped from the place I 
had first chosen, and during the flurry 
that attended the approach of the knights 
I found a narrow inch near the end of the 
course. J saw something symbolical in 
being at the finish. Across the road from 
where I stood was the carriage concourse, 
and I saw in the front rank the phaeton 
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of Thora’s mother. Naturally I did not 
expect to see Thora in the carriage. By 
that time she was with her prospective 
maids of honor, I decided. 

I was in the center of a bunch of farm- 
ers, their wives and babies. By craning 
my neck behind a purple sunbonnet and 
straining my vision under a huge straw 
hat, I could catch occasional glimpses of 
the course. I could see flashes of the 
gallant knights on their splendid horses. 
Nord in his garnet hosiery on a dappled 
grey; Freeman, another vigorous horse- 
man, mounted on a great sorrel and 
garbed in blue and white; Barkis, a high- 
school lad, in white and ermine, a won- 
derful costume for the active thermome- 
ter to contemplate; Rinkle, a college stu- 
dent home on his vacation, loyally appear- 
ing in his college colors of blue and gold, 
blue trunks and tights, and a _ golden 
blouse, with a blue and gold knot of rib- 
bon dangling from his lance, the token of 
some co-ed, I presumed. Poor Rinkle was 
ill-fated that day. He might have won 
had fortune been kinder, but had fortune 
been kinder to him I would not have been 
able to retrieve my shattered esteem in 
the eyes of Sotoyome, and the co-ed of the 
Blue and Gold might have mounted the 
throne. Rinkle rode a blooded stallion— 
but I must be chronological. 

A megaphone genius introduced the 
riders to us. He stood before the grand- 
stand and yelled down to us that Nord 
was the Knight of the Garnet Cloak; 
Freeman, the Knight of the Lupin; 
Barkis, the Knight of the High Academy ; 
Rinkle, the Knight of the Blue and Gold, 
and so on, for the twenty names on the 
list. Then there was another flourish of 
trumpets. 

Every one of the ten thousand people in 
that crowd strained eyes to see what 
prompted the fanfare. Another knight 
was riding down the course, and into the 
tourney-—a strange knight. 

All that I could see was a slim rider on 
a black steed. The rider wore black, 
faced with crimson and gold, and had on 
high boots that came up on the thighs, and 
a rich black satin mantle that fell over 
the knees. When the wind flared out the 
mantle, the brilliant golden facing showed 
in contrast with the crimson tunic. A 
great black plumed hat was pulled over the 
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forehead and golden ringlets, like those 
of a cavalier, escaped from under the rim. 
As the black steed galloped to the stand, 
it seemed that never was such grace seen 
as its rider displayed. 

There was a ripple of wonderment when 
it was seen that the stranger had come to 
enter the lists. A herald parleyed with 
the new knight. Then he conferred with 
the judges. There was a pow-wow. Later 
the megaphone man was instructed to an- 
nounce: “The Sable Knight!” 

Then he added colloquially: “The rider 
refuses to give his name, but will be en- 
tered in the lists, as the contest is open to 
all.” 

There was a curious moment of uncer- 
tainty in the crowd at that time, but, as 
the sport began immediately, there were 
new things to watch. 

Rinkle made the first joust. With his 
great stallion fuming at the bit, he dashed 
down the course and easily annexed the 
five rings with his lance. The crowd 
cheered wildly, and some companions 
gave the college yell, and the stallion 
fretted. 

The next rider missed one ring and the 
third dropped two. Nord, the fourth, 
galloped gracefully on the course, nipping 
the little rings with an indifferent air. It 
was too early in the tournament for him to 
exert himself. Barkis followed Nord 
successfully. 

Then the Sable Knight saluted the dig- 
nitaries with raised lance and the black 
mount pranced into the going. Now it 
seemed that the contest had really begun. 
Every one crowded to the front. My vis- 
ion was almost shut off by the massing of 
the country folk about me. All I could 
see was the flash of a dark, supple figure 
with a boyish face that seemed strangely 
known to me, but with golden ringlets 
that I never could place. As the Sable 
Knight trotted back over the course to 
surrender a captured ring at each of the 
five standards, the throng cheered the 
youth and grace of the rider. 

This was a new element in the race— 
a contestant on whom no one had counted. 

As the succeeding courses were run, 
many of the riders dropped out. After 
the fourth sally it seemed that the contest 
was between Nord, Rinkle and the stranger 
in the high boots. There were others yet 
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in the tourney who had not dropped a 
ting, but they were becoming affected by 
the strain of the contest. In fact, Rinkle 
did not now appear to have a great chance. 
That left the fate of the festival between 
Nord and the Sable Knight, whoever that 
might be. — 

Then a new fear assailed—a fear that 
Nord would not win. 

Since the first of the tournament I had 
been waiting for something to happen 
that was not scheduled. Now my antici- 
pation turned into blue mud. I decided 
then that the only opportunity that poor 
Thora would have to sit on the throne 
would be through Nord’s winning. 

Suddenly, I found that I wanted Nord 
to win. 

The triviality of the day’s crown I for- 
got. All I knew was that a tremendous 
fight was on—a battle; that a throne was 
in dispute; that while there were roses, 
roses everywhere, there was also danger 
and intrigue, and that my fair lady was in 
danger of losing the most precious honor 
that the sun could bestow. The bunting 
overhead was not bunting to me—it was 
. the cloth of gold of a day of State; the 
flags flapping at the head of staffs along 
the course were not gay borrowings from 
a book on heraldry, but were real stand- 
ards of flesh and blood knights and men- 
at-arms that had come to life in the midst 
of roses and blossoms, and were fighting 
a brave contest to demonstrate the virtue 
and beauty of a queen. 

I wanted Nord to win. A bas the Sable 
Knight. Down with him. He was an 
intruder from over the border, and if the 
honor fell to him he would elevate to the 
throne a gypsy maid, perhaps. Or possi- 
bly a witch that had enchanted him with 
sorry spells. I could see the fangs of the 
creature that was to take the throne from 
Thora. 

All this time, remember, there was the 
crescendo of pattering hoofs coming down 
the course, and the faint click as the lances 
caught the rings. The Sable Knight and 
Nord were running up their scores with 
the sang froid of an accountant at an 
adding machine. 

Rinkle had stayed with them. I won- 
dered what the co-ed might be like who 
was rivaling my wonderful Thora. She was 
better than the wer-wolf or witch that the 
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demoniacal black rider championed, I felt. 
But what of it—Thora must win. 

But’ poor Rinkle’s stallion became un- 
manageable of a sudden. I heard a cry 
from the throng and saw the great animal 
swerve from the course and carry the rider 
against one of the posts along the track. 
Rinkle became dazed in the instant. The 
horse ran amuck. It raged along the 
course at a tearing gait. 

I have never been on terms of domina- 
tion with horses, but when I saw the brute 
heading toward the carriage concourse op- 
posite me I untangled myself from the 
litter of babies that was about my feet, 
and made a dash for the animal. Some- 
how, I caught its bridle just as it was 
about to crash into the phaeton contain- 
ing Thora’s mother. I could at least be 
of some service to the girl. But that 
doesn’t count. Instantly the cavaliers were 
about me and the stallion. Poor Rinkle 
gathered his wits; the brute was subdued 
and I slipped back to my post at the fin- 
ish. As I recrossed the course, I looked 
toward the stand and saw that only the 
Sable Knight had failed to gallop into the 
melee created around Rinkle’s diabolical 
horse. This backward knight sat on his 
motionless horse some yards up the course, 
and as I turned to survey the varlet, I 
caught a glance, a soft glance, from his 
eyes. I remember the glance now, at any 
rate. 

At the time I was sure that the Sable 
Knight was bewitched, or he, too, would 
have plunged to the rescue of Thora’s 
mother. 

Instinctively as I got back to my place I 
wished that Thora, was near to have seen 
me. It is a cynical thought to say that 
a man will not undertake an unusual task 
unless there is a woman watching him 
from her balcony, but it is wholesome for 
a man to wish that the woman he loves 
may see him do that which may be to his 
credit. 

In an instant I was back into the fury 
of' the tournament again. It was now a 
contest between Thora and the wer-wolf— 
or, to put it more concretely, between Nord 
and the Sable Knight. I never had 
thought it possible that I could want Nord 
to win. But I did. 

It was noon now. The sun_ shone 
straight down, as straight and as hot as 
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it can in a California May day. The 
crowds had become tense with the agony 
of the conflict. I wondered how was the 
group of girls who were to be queens. I 
thought of the maids as their champions 
and knights, one by one, failed at the test 
and kicked over the vague throne in the 
dust. I wondered if Thora was now there 
watching the struggle between flesh and 
blood Nord and the imperturbable knight 
of darkness. But I had no time for ani- 
madversions. The final struggle was on. 

Nord’s horse was flecked with foam and 
streaked with sweat as Nord rode. to the 
head of the course for the last ride. He 
was riding without his usual poise, but 
petulantly. The mystery of his inscrut- 
able opponent had worn on his nerves. The 
Sable Knight seemed so young and slim 
and graceful, but absolutely omnipotent 
when it came to -jousting. 

But Nord turned his steed into the 
course. He set off at top speed. He 
caughi the first ring and the second at the 
tip of his evenly, rigidly-poised lance. But 
he missed the third. It fell silently to the 
ground and raised no dust, but.it meant an 
overthrown dynasty, or, rather, an unfilled 
destiny. 

Nord caught the other two rings on his 
lance, but the Sable Knight would con- 
tinue the perfect score. 

We crowded to the ropes as the black 
figure on the black mare swept with 
weird grace into the stretch. It was mar- 
velous the ease of this rider, even in the 
face of fate. The Black Knight was as 
a black butterfly on a swaying flower. 

The first ring was caught. 

The second caught. 

The third caught. 

The rider was at the fourth post, going 
like a wind from the stars. 

But there was another wind, a tiny 
whirlwind, a pleasant little spiral of dust 
gyrating up the course. As the lance 
caught the fourth ring the little whirlwind 
danced impertinently up to the Sable 
Knight and unconcernedly lifted off the 


-big black plumed hat—and golden ring- 


lets, and exposed to my gaze—and for that 
—to the gaze of ten thousand—Thora un- 
masqueraded. 

Thora was the Sable Knight— 

But there is one more ring to catch. 
She caught it, even though she wore no 


hat nor concealing curls and the wind 
was flapping her sable mantle like a loose 
sail and blatantly exposing the slim figure 
in the scarlet tunic. 

I jammed to the ropes just before she 
flashed by me. In a delirium of joy I 
waved my hat almost in the face of Cin- 
derella—I should have known that little 
mare—it was my high silk hat that I 
waved, at that—and what does Thora do 
to show her gratitude to me for my part 
in the plot but run her lance through my 
polished tile—a way of capping the cli- 
max, I suppose, only can you cap a thing 
with a hat? 

But Thora had won. Unconsciously I 
had made it possible. She was queen of 
the carnival, and had won the throne by 
right of conquest, by autocratic right, not 
by a paltry election. 

Whoop. 

Everybody did. 

Thora trotted back over the course on 
her way to be crowned, and as she passed 
me, like a dear girl, she handed me back 
the ruins of my hat. 

“Pardon,” she whispered, under the 
noise of the cheering ten thousands. ‘‘Par- 
don ; I took the hat only that I might have 
the opportunity and excuse to speak to 
you. You are the hero to-day, dear. You 
have ever been my faithful retainer. Were 
it not that you blindly followed my whim- 
sical dictates I could not be here to-day as 
Tam. You can have a new hat when——” 

The other knights had now come down 
the course in a body to greet the victor 
and escort Thora to her throne. Crest- 
fallen Nord sulked in the rear. His fine 
Revolution of Roses was a wilted moon- 
flower. 

Holding the ruins of my crown ab- 
sently in my hand, I watched the gala 
cavalcade pass on the throne. I had 
known all the time that the Sable Knight 
was bewitched—but instead of being be- 
witched as a werwolf, she was bewitched 
by witchery itself. 

In a few moments after the tourney was 
over, Thora was crowned. The crowd 
packed about the throne in a delirium of 
joy, “hollering” their gay- heads off! 
Garbed in the sable robes in which she 
had ridden, her black velvet mantle falling 
to her feet, she stood to have the golden 
crown placed on her black tresses. At her 
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feet lay the plumed black hat and the 
golden curls of the masquerade. About 
her stood the nineteen maidens who had 
aspired to be favored by the Queen. Thora 
kept her promise: she made them her 
maids of honor. 
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Scarcely had the crown been nestled in 
her hair when Thora turned to her coterie 
and invited them to act as maids of honor 
at another function, which is to be held 
next week, and at which she will wear 
white. 











THE BURDEN OF LIFE 


BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 


Let those sententious fools who think, 
Prerogatives by gold conferred, 
Entitle them to draw and shrink 
From contact with th’ industrious herd; 
Remember that of common clay 
They’re made, and transients of a day. 


The greatest ever are the most 
Approachable, and free from caste ; 

Not theirs to ignorantly boast 
Or live upon a fabled past. 

Ah, no! They write for History’s page, 
Their record in the present age. 


Out of the Dark we came, they say, 

And, strangers, tread Life’s tortuous road, 
Without a guide to point the way, 

Without a friend to bear our load. 
For each must bear his own nor groan, 

His burden is for him alone. 


And when we’re tired, we heed the Call, 
And Darkness in its grim embrace, 
Enwraps us in a fearsome pall; 
We disappear, nor leave a trace; 
Back to the earthen shroud from which 
We naked rose, both poor and rich. 


The victims of the primal curse, 

But toil to satisfy their need ; 
Then why, O fool! with bulging purse, 
Pretend to foster such a creed? 
The gods, methink, if gods there be 
But laugh at your simplicity. 
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HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


BY LIONEL JOSAPHARE 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MUST STUDY poetry if I am ever 
to describe the ghost that I see in 
your eyes,” said Lysander. 

“I have studied art; yet it will 
not do justice even to your hair,” said 
Honora. 

The scene between them was a table- 
cloth. On both sides of a lowland of 
sauced vegetation in porcelain were the 
mountain peaks that had been fowls of the 
air. From their steaming summits a 
waiter had lifted the silver cover. At the 
right hands of the couple were two en- 
chanted lakes in crystal, with their foun- 
tain-head in a pail of ice nearby. Around 
them were subdued lights from 
roses; and further away, whispers, mur- 
murs, confidences, light laughter and 
music that came from a ledge of forced 
violets. 

“Honora,” he asked, “do you wish your 
future husband to be a man of affairs, 
that comes home to you at twilight and 
with you trifles away the time between 
dinner and breakfast and departs in the 
morning ?” 

“May I have a husband for both day 
and night ?” she replied. 

“I think we shall have all the hours for 
ourselves. I might gamble in wheat or 
play poker with a railroad for stakes. I 
might lead an army of tatterdemalion 
politicians or plead before a sleepy judge. 
I might try to discover the North Pole or 
a cure for a microbe. I might build a 
palace for pleasure-seekers or a cheap 
home for outcasts. Or, do both the latter, 
each with the proceeds of the other. I 
might start a new philosophy or ridicule 
an old one.” 

“Any man may do these things,” said 
she. “Must we pay for our human souls 
by acting like the common of humanity. 
Shall we strive with the paltry ?” 

“T ask the same. It is easy to work. It 
is difficult to be worthy without work. 
Here am I. I may do none of the things I 
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have enumerated. For he who labors with- 
out need is the lowest beggar of them all. 
Mankind was not intended to work. Tasks 
are given to those that would have noth- 
ing and would be nothing without them. 
Greater than working is to know what 
work is. I am not one who must be home- 
sick to appreciate my home. I am not one 
that must walk far to love the return. In 
order to enjoy my meal I need not sweat 
with a hammer or a fortune. Through the 
realm of moods, others may travel with 
bit, whip and blinders. But in the Fields 
of Fate let me be the wild horse, and let 
my other self be the angel astride. 

“T am all that I wish to be up to the 
present; the rest will come by study. That 
which I have not is merely commerce. At 
any time, should I have the notion, I may 
course through their commercial ways and 
kick up their stalls. And, should I ever 
wish to commit suicide, I shall do so by 
becoming a reformer. 

“There may be pleasure, and I shall 
have the implements at hand. In our 
home and about, we shall have such 
library, music room and studio of art, that 
all ages will speak, resound and pose. We 
shall have a laboratory and meddle with 
the forces of nature; an observatory from 
which to gaze through the skies; a gym- 
nasium and a carpenter shop; a garden, a 
menagerie, stables and a place of games.” 

“And if,” suggested Honora, “at the end 
of our lives, we give the world one proverb 
and two children, we shall have done our 
duty.” 

“For we have a duty,” said Lysander. 
“But I want to tell you a curious dream I 
had last night. I dreamt that I was walk- 
ing along the street when there appeared 
before me a huge monster brandishing the 
antique flint sword which you and I 
bought in the Curio Shop. Striking me on 
the head with it, he opened my skull and 
removed half of my brain. With that, he 
disappeared, and I, well and healed of 
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the wound, walked from the street into a 
valley which was near a forest. It seemed 
far in a remoter past than of which we 
have any knowledge; for the people were 
utterly naked, not entirely of human form 
and were without any builded home or me- 
chanism save these of flint. 

“Then I saw you beside me near a 
mountain cave. My hair was red and 
yours was black. Out of a rough piece of 
flint I chipped the sword that bears our 
crude resemblances, and from other flints 
I hammered fire. We made a blaze and 
carried it on a tree down into the valley, 
setting the forest afire, and there I died. 

“In death, I heard you calling for me; 
but I forgot the name.” 

“Was it Wah-wah?” asked Honora. 

“Yes, it was Wah-wah!” he replied, ex- 
citedly. “How did you——” 

“Once I had a dream in which I kept 
calling for you, ‘Wah-wah!’” 

“How strange. That was the name. 
At any rate, soon thereafter, you and I, 
as if living again, were married beside a 
fire which was surrounded by a savage 
multitude. At which time a lean tall 


‘priest gave me the same flint sword as a 


token of our union. And as we walked 
away together, my red hair and your black 
mingled i in the wind. 

“Then it seemed that thousands of 
years passed, and I found you again near 
the edge of a furious battk. I was 
wounded near to death, and when I came 
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dying, you showed me the sword of flint, 
caressed my wounds and stabbed yourself, 
to the end that we soon lay together in 
death, with our hair mixing in our min- 
gled bloods. 

“Then, indeed, I heard you calling me 
again through the mists of time, and 
when I appeared I was as now, and you 
as now, and you said, ‘Let us find the 
sword that we have kept through the ages. 
We went to that shop of antiquities. There 
we saw it, and you said, “This is the 
sword you made, and there are ourselves 
fashioned upon it. Now, let us awake.’ 
‘T see it all,’ said I in a dream. ‘I un- 
derstand.’ Just then the monster reap- 
peared, replaced the missing half of my 
brain, and | awoke. I struggled to think 
of what it was that I claimed to under- 
stand, but the thought escaped me. I 
recollected only the dream, not my under- 
standing of it.” 

“Perhaps, Lysander, you made that 
sword, and I watched you. Perhaps you 
and I have done the things of your 
dream.” 

‘Honora, when I first beheld that sword 
in the curio shop, there came an ineffable 
thought, a weird recognition, a mystic 
sense of possession that baffled the’ will to 
grasp more firmly. I believe, Honora, 
that this sword is ours, and it will be ours 
forever.” 

“ ‘Forever’ is the only word that de- 
scribes love,” said Honora. 


THE END. 
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THE BOY OVERHEAD 


BY WALTER A. RIVERS 


world’s lightweight championship, 

stood watching the small figure of 

his only brother with the faint trace 
of a twinkle in his eye. 

“Aw, say, ain’t you goin’ to take me to 
the fight, Jim?” the boy pleaded. 

‘Nothin’ doing, Larry; they wouldn’t 
let you in; you’re too small. Better go to 
bed like a good kid.” 

A look of resentful disappointment 
swept over the little feilow’s freckled face. 

“Aw, I dowanna go to bed! What d’you 
think I am, a baby? You said I could 

oO.” 

, “Nope! Nothin’ doing, Larry; it’s the 
bed for you.” And ‘with these parting 
words Clancy left the room. 

The boy watched his brother leave, half 
expecting, half hoping he might change 
his mind. But as the outside door banged 
shut, Larry’s lips pursed up in a pouting 
fashion, and he angrily brushed away a 
starting teardrop. 

No, he was no baby, he wouldn’t cry. But 
then he had waited so long in anticipation 
of seeing his brother defeat the present 
champion that—well, it was an awful dis- 
appointment. He walked slowly to the 
window and gazed down into the street. 
There were so many people hurrying along 
all apparently happy—perhaps it was be- 
cause they were going to the fight. 

With an angry movement he _ turned 
from the window and bit his lip sharply. 
The next moment he had thrown himself 
down on the bed sobbing out the bitterness 
of his disappointment. 

The moon shone through a small win- 
dow above his bed, dimly lighting up the 
room and falling upon the opposite wall, 
on which were pasted numerous sporting 

. papers’ supplements of famous 
The sobbing ceased presently with re- 
markable suddenness. The boy sat bolt 
upright, wiping away the tears, while a 
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grin gradually assumed possession of his 
features. With unexpected alacrity he 
jumped to his feet, crossed the room to a 
small bureau, and began feverishly ran- 
sacking its contents. 

With reckless abandon: the boy dumped 
everything in a heap on the floor, as he 
burrowed like a dog after a hidden bone. 
Presently he gave a shout of triumph and 
danced about, clutching a small, dime- 
savings bank which jingled musically. 

As soon as his exultation had calmed 
somewhat, Larry grabbed up the things 
which still lay on the floor, and returned 
them to the bureau. Then a _ further 
search through innumerable pockets 
brought to light an old knife. With this 
he set to work prying open the bottom of 
the bank. For ten minutes he labored in- 
cessantly. Small beads of perspiration be- 
gan to form on his forehead, and his fin- 
gers were covered with the blood. from 
many cuts. Every minute or two, he 
would stop and gaze anxiously at the small 
clock setting upon a shelf above his head. 
At last a stream of dimes rolled out before 
his delighted eyes. 

With a bit of dirty rag, which served as 
a handkerchief, Larry bound up the bleed- 
ing fingers and removed the moisture from 
his forehead. He then slipped into. his 
coat, pulled a cap over his eyes and hur- 
ried away to the pavilion. 

With the suppleness of a weasel the little 
fellow wormed his way through the 
bustling crowd, dodged several policemen, 
and finally gained a place in the long line 
of men standing before the gallery box- 
office. 

His heart palpitated with eagerness as 
he slowly neared the coveted window, 
clutching the handful of dimes in his 
pudgy fist. 

“Here, kid, they won’t let you in,” 
roughly exclaimed a man behind him. 

Larry turned fiercely. “Aw, you take a 
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run and jump at yerself, will yer.” 

The words were barely out of his mouth 
when a strong hand grasped him from be- 
hind, and he was pulled struggling from 
the line. 

“Look here, sonny, you run home to 
your mother,” directed the owner, a big, 
burly policeman. “This ain’t no place for 
babies.” 

“Aw, lemme go, won’t you?” 

“Come, now, no monkey business; run 
home to your mother, she wants you.” 

“Naw she don’t,” he retorted, bitterly. 
“T ain’t got none.” 

However, something in the officer’s eye 
warned Larry it would be best to obey, so 
he slunk away to the edge of the crowd. 

He stood there for several minutes fur- 
tively watching the officer who had so 
cruelly blasted his hopes. ‘The desire to 
try once more was strong within him. It 
was unresisting. He saw the line of men 
pour unceasingly into the pavilion. 

The policeman was busy keeping the 
crowd in formation, and his back was 
turned. 

Grasping the opportunity offered, Larry 
once more slipped cautiously into the line 
close to the ticket window. The money in 
his hand was wet with perspiration and his 
fingers twitched nervously. There were 
just three men ahead of him, and they 
seemed to move forward with the slowness 
of snails. ° 

With a great surging of joy he finally 
reached the forbidden window and passed 
up his handful of dimes. The ticket was 
almost in his grasp when for the second 
time he was caught from behind, and less 
gently than before he was jerked from the 
line. 

“Tf I catch you there again,” warned the 
policeman, “it’ll be the jug for you. Now 
git!” 

The boy obeyed with reluctant steps. As 
he reached the edge of the crowd he looked 
back and saw the officer watching. He was 
sure he detected a smile of triumph on the 
policeman’s face, and it kindled a fierce 
resentment in his heart. He paused and 
screwed his face into an ugly grimace. 

“You big, fat slob!” the boy shouted 
back, then ran with all his might round 
the side of the building. 

When secure from pursuit, he stopped 
and endeavored to convince himself that 
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he didn’t care to see the fight after all. He 
half-way hoped his brother. would be de- 
feated, when a sudden cheer from _ the 
pavilion told him that the fight was on. It 
acted like the lash of a whip. He rushed 
here and there, bumping into people every 
way he turned in his wild endeavor to find 
some means of gaining entrance. 

Finally, on reaching the rear portion of 
the pavilion, he espied two men standing 
before a half-opened doorway, engaged in 
earnest conversation. With silent tread he 
hugged the shadow of the wall and crept 
up behind them. Then, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation, darted through the 
opened door and found himself in _ the 
midst of an excited crowd of men. 

No one took any notice of him, and his 
heart pounded with exultation. He real- 
ized, however, that safety depended on his 
reaching the gallery, and as soon as possi- 
ble. 

His glance fell on a stairway leading 
upward. Taking advantage of the fact 
that everybody’s attention was directed on 
the fighters, Larry succeeded in reaching 
the upper floor. But here, however, an- 
other dilemma confronted him. The seats 
were built at a sharp angle upward, and 
from the passage way behind them it was 
impossible to get a view of the ring be- 
low. 

The excitement had died down some- 
what by this time, and turning, Larry saw 
an officer coming toward him. He 
crouched down under the shadow of the 
seats and waited until the policeman had 
passed, meditating on the next move. 

Lying there in the darkness, his eyes 
caught sight of a giant rafter extending 
across the pavilion, and directly over the 
ring. 

When the road was clear, he ventured 
out cautiously, moving along the passage 
until the rafter was just above his head. 
He then succeeded in climbing up to it 
without being observed, and found that 
the view of the ring was unobstructed. 
The height made him a trifle dizzy at first, 
but in the excitement this was soon for- 
gotten. 

Four large electric globes were strung 
over the squared ring deluging it with 
light, and Larry could distinguish his 
brother by the bright red hair. 

From this perch, high in the air, he was 
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supremely happy. No one would dare 
climb up there after him. In fact, he 
marveled, and at the same time was quite 
proud of his own courage in crawling out. 

Lying flat on his stomach, the boy 
drank in the scene below, oblivious of all 
save the two fighting men. Suddenly his 
brother floored the champion with a 
vicious swing, and in ecstatic delight 
Larry hugged the rafter tightly and 
cheered until his throat was sore. 

The spectators by this time were be- 
ginning to glance curiously every now and 
then in his direction. 

Presently, Larry heard a voice behind 
him, and turning his head saw the officer 
who had pulled him out of line, angrily 
beckoning to him. 

“Come in here, you little idiot! Do 
you wani to get killed?” 

Larry smiled disdainfully. “Aw, go 
chase yerself!” he replied, again turning 
his attention to the fight. 

His cap was set back upon his head at 
an angle, and the little blue eyes danced 
with delight. 

As the fighters’ fists flew back and 
forth with lightning-like rapidity, the 
boy would wag his head with excitement 
and drum on the beam with his toes, while 
his arms tenaciously encircled it. 

The crowd was now beginning to glance 
with frequent, anxious looks at the small 
figure above them, but Larry was too ab- 
sorbed in the fight to notice. 

Once more he heard some one call, and 
looking back again, saw that the officer 
had climbed up to the beam, and was mak- 
ing frantic gestures at him. A sudden 
fear clutched at Larry’s heart. Suppose 
the officer should come out after him. Al- 
most unconsciously he began crawling 
still further outward until directly over 
the center of the building, at least forty 
feet from the floor. The beam was 
smaller at this point, and he was obliged 
to cling tighter. To make matters worse, 
a strange sort of feeling—a nauseating, 
dizzy kind of feeling began to bother him. 
He wished he hadn’t come out so far. 

The attention of every man in_ the 
pavilion was now centered upon him. The 
realization of an impending accident 
seemed to take hold of all. The police had 
ordered the fight stopped temporarily, and 
the combattants were sitting in their cor- 


ners. A number of excited men shouted 
to the boy to hang on tighter, as it was 
apparent that he was swaying from side 
to side. 

An arc light close to the ceiling which 
had been sputtering dimly, now burst into 
brilliance, casting its dazzling rays upon 
Larry’s whitening face. 

As the light flared up, Larry saw his 
brother start from his chair and gaze in- 
tently upward a moment, then turn fran- 
tically to his trainer. 

A sort of deathly silence prevailed 
throughout the building, and the boy 
could distinguish every sound clearly. 

“For God’s sake, Billy, look—it’s 
Larry!” cried the fighter. 

“Larry? Well, what d’yuh think of 
that?” 

A big man in the front row then stood 
up and made a megaphone with his hands. 

“Get that ladder at the back of the 
building,” he shouted. 

“Ain’t high enough!” some one shouted 
back. 

Then Larry’s vision blurred, and there 
came the jumbled sound of many voices 
yelling suggestions. In a moment the 
cloud passed from his eyes, and he saw 
his brother turn once more to the trainer. 

“Quick, Billy, get out and get one of 
the cabmen’s lap robes!” 

The trainer started to climb through 
the ropes, when a lieutenant of police laid 
a detaining hand on the fighter’s arm and 
motioned to a nearby officer. 

Then the blur came again before Larry’s 
eyes. The voices seemed miles away. He 
caught a word here and there indistinctly. 
The words “firehouse* * * across * * * 
street * * * life net * * * God’s sake, 
hurry!” seemed to repeat themselves in 
his mind. He believed they came from 
the lieutenant of police. 

The sickening realization that he was 
going to fall overwhelmed him. With all 
the power he could command Larry fought 
down the thought. But his arms were 
growing numb, and he felt himself sway- 
ing horribly from side to side. Then came 
the knowledge that he was slipping. He 
closed his eyes tight to shut out that aw- 
ful chasm of space which seemed to in- 
crease with the moments. 

Oh, why hadn’t he stayed at home and 
gone to bed! Now—now it was too late 
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to be sorry. He was going to fall; to be 
smashed like a crab. 

Tighter, tighter he clung, but it was no 
use; his fingers and arms were useless. 
With despair the boy realized that he was 
falling ; shooting through what seemed an 
unendable distance of space. 

With a muffled thud he landed on some- 
thing hard, yet springy, bounced into the 
air several times and finally lay still. Then 
consciousness left him. 

When he opened his eyes, he was sit- 
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ting on a seat by the ringside, and a man’s 
arms were about him. As he glanced up 
he saw his brother leaning over the ropes 
with a grin on his pale face, and heard 
him mutter affectionately: “You damned 
little kid! * * * How’d you ever get up 
there ?” 

Then a bell clanged, somebody shouted 
“time,” and twenty minutes later he real- 
ized proudly that he was the brother of a 
champion. 

And Larry felt satisfied. 











NIGHT IN THE DESERT 


BY CLARA MAUDE GARRETT 


Draw nearer: lete your fragrant hair 
Half-loosened by the pirate wind, 
Fall on my breast as soft as air. 
Behold how sleeping earth lays bare 
Her shoulder to the rising moon! 
To-night the gods are kind, 
And all my pulses swoon 
With- rapture of the desert, night and you, 
With joy of dreams come true. 


The sage-brush fades: far, far around 
The shadows creep, a purple tide 
That breaks in velvet o’er the ground. 
This is the desert: no man’s bound 
Lies like a lash athwart its face. 
It is the sun’s own bride 
And thrills to his embrace. 
Now silent, vast, wrinkled with age-worn scars, 
It sleeps beneath the stars. 


But you and I, beloved, alone, 

Far from the haunts of little minds, 

Who bow to gods of gold and stone, 

And to the skies make useless moan; 

Shall live with nature here to-night. 
And mid the fluting winds, 
The white Star’s blaze of light, 

Mix with the ghosts of those unknown who lie 
Facing the desert sky. 





THE MYSTERY OF SINGALONG ROAD 


BY FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE 


have always interested me, and I 

have spent enough time in my life 
puzzling my brains over mysteries to have 
fitted me for almost any profession. In 
the beginning I wish it understood that I 
am not a detective, nor have I any interest 
in tales which are manufactured simply to 
mystify a reader, for they are generally 
put together with the logical beginning at 
the end and worked out backwards, a sim- 
ple trick which a plumber’s helper might 
use as well as some of the leaders in that 
class of literary legerdermain. 

Nothing ever happens without a cause. 
That is a commonplace statement, but the 
trick is to find the cause when you have 
the result. I stumbled upon a case a few 
years ago, which was explained by all who 
heard of it as simple. There was nothing 
to it but that the man was mad—accord- 
ing to the detectives and a coroner’s jury. 
I believed otherwise, but held my peace, 
even after I had solved the problem, not 
caring to be regarded as a lunatic. by my 
friends and the newspapers. 

It happened in Manila. I lived in the 
suburbs, in the Paco district. My bunga- 
low was but one block from the Paco 
Police Station, and after my evening stroll 
on the Luneta, I frequently dropped into 
the station to chat with the Lieutenant, 
who had a cabinet full of mysteries tick- 
eted and numbered. He regarded them 
unsolvable, so did not bother his head 
about them, preferring to read the Ameri- 
can papers and discuss prize fights thou- 
sands of miles away a month after they 
had become pugilistic history at home. 

The station is at the intersection of 
Singalong Road and Calle Real, and a cool 
breeze blows in from the bay in the even- 
ing, bringing with it the scent of the 
ylang-ylang trees and the whispering of 
the surf on the Malate beach. It is a 
quiet place to smoke a cigar, and on the 
evening of which I write I was on the 


TRANGE _ coincidences, queer 
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veranda of the building with a Perfecto 
between my teeth and my chair titled back 
against the cool stone front of the office. 

A Tagalog ice-cream seller was com- 
ing down Singalong Road, with his buck- 
ets dangling at the end of a bamboo pole, 
and as he cried “Sorbete! Sorbete!” a tree 
toad in a big fir tree croaked answers to 
him. 

Under a rattling arc-lamp, which was 
the center of a cloud of droning insects, 
the passers-by were exposed to me for a 
minute as they entered the halo of light 
and then went on into the darkness. I 
saw white-clad Filipinos strolling with 
their senoritas, troopers in khaki from 
Fort Malate, Chinese women with children 
in gaudy head-dresses and silken panta- 
loons, stalwart Sikhs in high turbans and 
voluble German merchants, natives with 
their fighting-cocks tucked under their 
arms, and all the strange people who make 
up the population of cosmopolitan Manila 
passing in review before me. 

The Lieutenant was scratching at a book 
with a pen inside the window, making out 
some report. Bells tinkled at intervals, 
and had to be answered as a matter of rou- 
tine, for all the patrolmen outside kept 
constantly in touch with their headquar- 
ters. The station was a nerve center of 
Manila, and I felt as if I were at the pole 
of a section of the world around which 
several thousand human beings were re- 
volving. 

I keenly enjoyed the peace and calmness 
of What was that? From far up 
Singalong Road came a yell of terror. It 
was the shriek of a soul on the brink of 
doom. A mouth had been opened and the 
breath had been forced out in an inarticu- 
late cry without any control of the muscles, 
involuntarily, and there was no mistaking 
the fact that whoever uttered it was over- 
come with horror. 

I could not tell whether it was man, 
woman or animal, but it brought me to my 
feet, and in an instant the stream of hu- 
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manity in the street had stopped as if 
paralyzed. 

‘What was that?” asked the Lieutenant. 

I was about to speak, when I noticed a 
white figure in the middle of Singalong 
Road, about six blocks away, running 
wildly toward the station house. There 
is a light at each corner, and I remember 
that I glimpsed the figure five times as it 
passed beneath lights. On it came, until 
it was abreast of the green lamp of the 
station, when it stopped, threw up both 
hands and shrieked again, and then to our 
surprise, dashed through the door and into 
the office of the Lieutenant. 

The runner was a native. His face was 
a mask of mortal terror. He was shiver- 
ing, in fact his whole body quivered con- 
tinuously in a convulsion, and his eyes 
were seemingly trying to pop out of his 
skull from behind wide-open lids. 

When he saw the Lieutenant, he threw 
himself face downward on the floor and 
moaned and squirmed as though in un- 
bearable physical anguish. 

The Lieutenant grasped him by the col- 
. lar of his duck coat and unceremoniously 
pulled him to his feet, but the poor fel- 


low’s knees were shaking so that I had to 
help the Lieutenant hold him in an up- 
right position. 

“What is the matter with you?” asked 
the Lieutenant in the Tagalog tongue. 


“Kill me! Kill me!” moaned the fel- 
low. “For the love of all the saints, break 
my neck and stick my head on a fence 

ost, that men may know that death fol- 
ows the taking of human life. Kill me! 
Oh, Teniente mio, kill me, for there is 
blood on my hands, and that awful thing is 
hanging in the closet! Have mercy on me 
and choke me with the rope, and feed my 
body to the birds!” 

“Whom have you killed?” demanded the 
Lieutenant. 

“Pedro Salvador, the rice-cutter. Six 
years ago I choked him to death for his 
box of silver pesos, which he had been sav- 
ing all his life. Then I hanged his body 
in the closet so that it would look like he 
had done it himself. And his bones are 
there now, but the Americano who lives 
in the house now cannot see them, for he 
hangs his coat beside them and hangs his 
hat on the staring skull, and puts his shoes 
near the bones of the feet, but he cannot 
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see the bones of Pedro. They took down 
his body and buried it, and I went away to 
sea, but his bones still hang there, and 
only I can see them, for I killed him. 
Kill me! Kill me! It is the law of God.” 

“Where did you kill him ?” 

“Up there in Singalong road. Six years 
ago I killed him, and I wanted to see the 
place I left him hanging. It is written 
that all murderers must return to the 
place of the kill, so to-night I went and 
looked into the closet. There were his 
bones, which are buried in the Paco Ceme- 
tery, but hang there to haunt me. I only 
wanted to look at the place—I did not 
think the bones were there. I only wanted 
to see the place again, that I might sleep 
better, so I became a servant of the Ameri- 
cano who lives there. But the bones are 
there, so be merciful and kill me according 
to the law.” 

We tried to get more out of him and 
clear up the details, but he went back to 
muttering jargon and we could not under- 
stand him. 

“Crazy as a flea,” said the Lieutenant, 
and he put the Filipino away in a cell, 
telling him, simply to comfort him, that 
he would kill him in the morning after 
breakfast, according to the law. 

“To satisfy myself, I will look through 
the records and see if there was a murder 
in Singalong Road during the past six 
years, but I have been in Paco eight years 
now, as policeman, corporal, sergeant and 
lieutenant, and I know of no murder in 
that street,” and the Lieutenant pulled out 
several drawers in his cabinet and went 
through them. He could find no record of 
a Filipino having been murdered in Sing- 
along Road, or in any of the nearby streets. 

An hour slipped away while we unfolded 
the dusty papers and read them and put 
them back again. The faint moans 
which had come from the Filipino’s cell 
had gradually died away. 

“He is probably sleeping off the effects 
of some drug,” said the Lieutenant, and 
he went down the corridor to take a peep 
at the prisoner. 

The Lieutenant held up his lantern 
when we came to the cell, and we were 
startled to see our Filipino calmly look- 
ing out at us from between the bars. Then 
we observed that his head was crooked in 
a peculiar manner, and that his eyes re- 
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flected the light strangely. Closer exami- 
nation showed that the Filipino had 
hanged himself from the bars of the cell- 
door with his belt, and was quite dead. He 
had evidently decided not to wait until 
morning and avail himself of the Lieuten- 
ant’s promise to take his life “according to 
the law.” 

That was the end of the matter for the 
Lieutenant. I was not so sure that the 
Filipino was a lunatic. At least, I be- 
lieved that if he had come to the station 
a lunatic, he had not gone mad without 
some unusual cause. I had a suspicion 
that there might be more in his confession 
of murder than the Lieutenant was in- 
clined to credit or the records prove. 

I puzzled for weeks over the mystery, 
until I found it an annoyance. It would 
pop into my head at dinner, at the thea- 
tre, or when I wanted to think about 
something else, and it kept me awake many 
a night when I needed sleep badly. 

I dropped in at the Army and Navy 
Club in the Walled City one day, and met 
Dr. Lindsay, an army surgeon. I had 
known him in the States, and supposed 
that he was stationed at the Presidio of 


San Francisco, so it was a pleasant sur- 
prise to find an old friend in Manila. 
“Come out to my house for dinner,” he 


said. “My wife will be delighted. We 
have a house in Singalong Road and are 
very comfortably situated.” 

I dined that evening at the Lindsay 
bungalow. We were smoking on the ve- 
randa when Dr. Lindsey asked me to step 
inside and look at some curios he had 
bought in Singapore while on his way to 
Manila from New York by way of the 
Suez Canal. 

He turned up the light and opened the 
door of a closet. From a lot of cast-off 
clothing hanging on the hooks, he pulled 
forth some bunches of purple coral, a 
carved backbone of a shark, and various 
other Oriental souvenirs. He took down 
a Chinese mandarin’s coat and exposed a 
perfect human skeleton hanging behind tt. 

“The skeleton ?” he said. “Oh, I brought 
that out for the medical school, but I have 
been so busy that I have not delivered it. 
Don’t let it get on your nerves—it is made 
of papier mache and is used in anatomy 
classes.” 

I assured him that I was not nervous, 
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and he rattled on about his curios. “I am 
looking for a servant,” he remarked. ““I 
hired a jewel a few weeks ago, but he only 
stayed a day. He was a sailor and smart 
as tacks. I imagine the skeleton fright- 
ened him out of his wits. I heard him yell 
the first evening he was here, and when I 
rushed in here to see what the rumpus was 
he had gone through the front window 
and was running like a hare. This closet 
door was open, and he had pulled down 
that jacket I leave over it. He very likely 
thought the skeleton was the remains of 
one of my servants and decided that he 
did not want his job. See this sword-cane 
—TI got it for a Straits dollar from a beg- 
gar in Madras Bob’s public house.” 

I imagine the doctor and his wife won- 
dered why I left so abruptly that evening. 
I went straight to the police station. 

“We could find no murder in Singa- 
long Road, Lieutenant,” said I. “Why not 
look under the records of suicides ?” 

“Help yourself,” he said, pleasantly, and 
went on reading his paper, for he regarded 
me as something of a pest, I suppose, when 
he had a mystery on his hands. 

I found a record of “Suicide” six years 
old, and the number of the house was the 
same as Dr. Lindsay’s bungalow. The 
account read: 

“Pedro Salvador, rice cutter, age 64, 
widower, was- found dead hanging in a 
closet. Cause, suicide. A small cedar 
box, such as natives use to keep their 
money in, was found on the closet floor, 
empty. It had contained. money. He 
probably lost all his savings gambling at 
the cock-pit and ended his life while des- 
pondent. It was first supposed to be a 
murder. He was a servant in the house. 
Reported by Officer Stapleton.” 

“Lieutenant, have you ever heard that 
murderers return to the scenes of their 
crimes ?” I asked. 

“Oh, certainly,” he drawled. “It is par- 
ticularly common among. Filipinos, but 
it seems to be true of all races. Why do 
you trouble yourself in the hot weather 
about that chap that came in here a 
month ago? I don’t believe he ever killed 
so much as a cat, but he’s dead anyhow, so 
that settles it. Here’s a cigar—forget it.” 

T took the cigar, and I never smoked a 
better one, for I had solved the mystery of 
Singalong Road. 





A NORMAL MEASURE OF VALUE AND 
MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE 


(Continued) 


BY ELIAS LOWE McCLURE 


hands and feet, eyes and ears, 

and the upper and lower jaw co- 
operate for the incarnate individual de- 
velopment. The absolute perfection of 
natural law, if unhindered by unjust hu- 
man laws, would develop all normal hu- 
man beings into perfect types of manhood 
(like the bee is a perfect type of insect), 
surpassing the most extravagant utopian 
idealism. 

Universal unfavorable environment for 
human development persists solely on ac- 
.count of the subversion of natural law 
through the enforcement of unjust human 


O-OPERATION is the natural 
. law of social development, like 


laws by every Government, which neces- 
sarily results in abnormal development 
of all human beings. The deplorable fact 
is proved beyond any doubt by common 
knowledge that the best man, living or 
dead, makes a sorry spectacle in compari- 
son with ideal perfection expressed in the 


beatitudes. But all normal men would 
live up to the highest ideals, in practice as 
well as in precept, under perfect environ- 
ment produced by obedience to natural 
law, because there would be no disposition 
to do otherwise when all men were free to 
follow the dictates of conscience. 

The creation and protection of special 
privileges are the objects of every Gov- 
ernment and al] social organizations since 
civilization developed the competitive rule, 
and any doubt regarding the fact will be 
removed if an attack should be made on 
the special privileges or vested interests of 
any one, either individual, church or 
State. The power of might is the sole ar- 
biter of every final contest, materialisti- 
cally, and there is no higher court of ap- 
peal. The struggle of existence, under the 
conditions fixed by human laws, compels 
association in organizations to resist com- 


petition. And as organizations are human 
creations without soul, the power of might 
is right with them, and they can do no 
wrong if they succeed, as success is the 
only object of their being. 

The power of might is irresistible when 
opposed by any weaker individual, Gov- 
ernment or combination. Conscience alone 
can prevail against might. Conscience is 
absolutely irresistible, whether it be indi- 
vidual or public conscience, because it is 
Omnipotence. Christ was crucified, but 
his power survived, and the power of 
might, by inflicting an ignominious death, 
only increased the power of Christ. John 
Brown did more to free African slaves 
than the army and navy, by the fearless 
exercise of conscience. A court ruled by 
prejudice and bigotry condemned him to 
death, but John Brown demonstrated that 
conscience was mightier than the united 
slave-owning oligarchy of the South. 

Conscience has been dethroned in all 
Governments by the universal rule of class 
by special privileges, but when men are 
free to follow the bent of reason, con- 
science wil] give direction to the human 
will in conformity with natural law, and 
the power of might will be right when it 
is conscience. It is the greatest power in 
the world, and every normal human adult 
is given unlimited command of its use, 
through knowledge and faith in directing 
the will. 

Co-operation by honey bees demonstrates 
perfect social order under the rule of natu- 
ral law. It is the prerequisite and absolute 
essential for ideal human social order. 
Only conscience, private or public, is 
amenable to natural law, and emancipation 
from Government by special privileges is 
the first preliminary to the enjoyment of 
co-operation, that reason may be estab- 
lished as the basis of justice and destroy 
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the tyranny of law that makes precedent 
and authority of unjust statutes and cor- 
rupt decisions that disgrace and degrade 
the judicial systems of all countries. 

Consciousness is connected by direct 
contact with Omnipotence—an ever ready 
and infallible mentor—that leaves no limit 
to the possibilities of individual develop- 
ment. There can be no doubt of perfec- 
tion in processes of nature, and it is cer- 
tain to overcome the obstructions imposed 
by greed and ignorance, and when special 
privileges have been supplanted by natural 
law there can be no doubt that every indi- 
vidual will instinctively utilize the marvel- 
ous chemical laboratory he owns to heal or 
reproduce any defective or missing organ, 
and health will be universal except from 
accident and during the process of restora- 
tion. 

The intelligent realization of one’s own 
existence, and loyalty to conscience, is the 
first step to freedom. And the next step 
is to deny any authority that would cir- 
cumscribe perfect freedom to be led and 
inspired by the dictates of conscience, 
which is the only certain reliance and final 
arbitrament between right and wrong. The 
only possible error by this mentor falls 
solely on limitation of understanding, or 
feeble will, and when a person acts the 
best according to the dictates of conscience, 
that is the true standard of goodness. The 
third step is an act of maturity 4nd is ab- 
solutely essential to emancipation by the 
destruction of the most subtle and greatest 
of all special privileges (the control of 
money supply.) It is the demonetization 
of gold and the adoption of scientific 
money, which is a practical remedy for all 
the defects in money that would make a 
fixed and permanent measure of value, and 
it could be established immediately by act 
of Congress whenever the principles of 
money have become common knowledge. 

When the law creating scientific money 
has been enacted and the date fixed for its 
adoption, it will give to financiers a last 
opportunity to manipulate the value of 
money on the date the change is made from 
gold to all wealth represented by the Gov- 
ernment’s notes. The value of money on 
that date will be definite and known as it 
is at any given date, and it will not change 
again unless equipoise in supply and de- 
mand for money changes; and if the sys- 
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tem maintains equilibrium between the 
supply and demand for money thereafter, 
the dollar will remain a fixed standard of 
value. 

If the quantity of money in circulation 
was diminished on the date of the change, 
money would be dear. All debtors would 
suffer loss, because it would take more 
wealth to pay their obligations, and their 
creditors would profit thereby. Wealth of 
all kinds, except money, would shrink in 
value. Wage earners having a fixed wage 
would profit by the increased value of the 
dollar. 

If the quantity of money in circulation 
was increased on the date of the change, 
money would be cheap, and a reverse condi- 
tion would be the result. Debtors could 
pay their obligations with less wealth, and 
their creditors would suffer the loss. 
Wealth of all kinds except money would 
appreciate in value. Wage earners hav- 
ing a fixed wage would lose by the cheap 
dollar. 

To prevent the perpetration of such 
wrongs by the money manipulators, pro- 
vision could be made for ascertaining the 
average value of the dollar unit for a 
period of ten years previous to the date 
fixed to adopt scientific money, and im- 
mediately after the change has been made 
the value of the paper dollar will be com- 
puted. All debts contracted previously 
will be payable in paper money at a rate 
that will be equivalent to the value of the 
average dollar standard. Coin of the 
United States Mint will be redeemed in 
paper money at the average dollar stand- 
ard rate, as well as payment of all out- 
standing obligations of the United States. 

The change in the value of money is so 
subtle that it is very difficult to detect, 
and it always seems to be in all other 
things. It is hard to understand that 
money ever changes in value, and it is be- 
lieved to be a fixed standard of value by 
those who are not versed in the principles 
of money. The fallacy is hard for them 
to discern, when it places all things in 
reach of those who have enough money. 
But it is a fact that the fluctuation in the 
value of money is greater than the fluctu- 
ation in the value of any other commodity. 

There is only one way to make a meas- 
ure that will express the value of money 
and solve the riddle of fluctuations in 
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value that are the outcome of panics, 
whether the change is in the thing meas- 
ured, or in the money measure. Money 
value can be ascertained at any given date 
by listing all leading commodities at their 
market price. Comparison with previous 
price lists of the same commodities will 
show the fluctuation in the value or pur- 
chasing power of money, by giving the 
changes in the quantity of commodities a 
dollar will buy at different dates. But 
the supply and demand of the commodities 
listed, as well as the money standard, must 
also be taken into consideration before this 
measure of a measure can be relied on to 
be correct. 

Many books have been published de- 
scribing the supposititious and historical 
battles that have been fought in the field 
of finance for the possession of wealth, giv- 
ing the characteristics of the manipula- 
tors, relating the personal experiences of 
the principals and victims, showing the 
far-reaching effect on all the people ; caus- 
ing bankruptcy, degradation and death as 
devilish and destructive as war, demon- 
strating the power of financiers in control 
of money supply to absorb the wealth of 
the people, taking possession with legal 
title, and in conformity with the strict 
letter of the law, without giving any com- 
pensation or reward. 

The following supposititious combina- 
tion would work with the certainty of 
cause and effect to produce a boom of 
prosperity or paralyze business, either of 
which could be precipitated at will by the 
invincible money power, and gives a prac- 
tical illustration of the power of money 
to rule the world when the measure of 
value is fixed in gold. 

A great oil company, when prosecuted 
for their criminal acts by the United 
States Government, would make a com- 
bination with other predacious millionaires 
who were guilty of similar crimes, for the 
purpose of coercing the administration, or 
electing a president of their own selection, 
and they could do so successfully in the 
following manner. 

Provide a fund for political purposes 
and open an account in their own bank in 
New York. Import as large a quantity 
of gold from foreign countries as they 
deemed it requisite for their purpose, and 
place to the credit of the political pool an 
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amount if need be equal to the total money 
supply in circulation in the United States, 
but probably they would only require 
enough foreign gold to produce a large ex- 
cess of money. 

Draw checks on that account and remit 
them to all the leading banks throughout 
the country, to be placed to their credit in 
open account, payable on demand. Their 
credit balance would reach seven or eight 
figures in the leading banks at the money 
center of every State. Money would be 
cheaper than it was ever known before, 
prices would mount to the limit of infla- 
tion, and a boom of prosperity would be 
felt in every business. 

On a date most propitious for the 
accomplishment of their scheme, the man- 
ager of the political pool would draw 
checks in favor of the New York bank pay- 
able at each bank where their deposits were 
payable, for the balance standing to their 
credit, which would pass through the New 
York Clearing House. The effect would 
be instantaneous. The New York balance 
of every bank throughout the country 
would need immediate attention beyond 
their ability, or the ability of any finan- 
cial institutions in the world, to make 
their balances good and their doors would 
have to close. 

The Secretary of the Treasury would 
deposit in the banks that could furnish 
the securities required all the available 
surplus in the Treasury. This supply of 
money would be but a drop in the bucket, 
in such a crisis, to meet the demands of 
bank depositors, and the banks would 
again have to close their doors. 

Prices would touch bottom. Govern- 
ment notes, national bank notes, gold and 
silver bullion, every kind of wealth, would 
be sacrificed at any price demanded for 
gold coin, which alone bears the fiat that 
makes it the unit of value and only full 
legal tender for the payment of debt; for 
none of them would command the pre- 
mium offered for gold coin, because noth- 
ing else would satisfy the demand. And 
if the corner was complete, one dollar 
would equal the wealth of the land, if that 
dollar was the only dollar in circulation. 
The measure of value is fixed by the fiat 
of the Government, but the value of the 
money measure is proportioned by the 
supply and demand, and theoretically the 
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total supply of money in circulation being 
one dollar, it would equal the total wealth 
of the nation in a forced liquidation, and 
the value of any article would be expressed 
in a decimal of the dollar. 

This supposition is an exaggeration, for 
there are many ways to suspend the op- 
eration of law and custom. After the 
great calamity of April 16, 1906, in San 
Francisco the Governor of the State de- 
clared a legal holiday, and repeated the 
legal farce from day to day, till supplies 
of money could be obtained, which gave 
time for the restoration of confidence, and 
saved the credit of every bank in San 
Francisco. 

The supply of money could not be com- 
pletely cornered, for if 80,000,000 people 
had an average of $20 each in their pock- 
ets and in safety deposit boxes, there 
would remain in circulation after the 
banks had closed $1,600,000,000. But all 
fictitious money would be as valueless for 
paying debts, when legal money had dis- 
appeared from circulation, as all other 
kinds of wealth, for nothing else would 
command the premium pertaining solely to 
the talisman of gold coin. 

In the meantime, until money re-ap- 
peared or confidence was restored, the 
value of the tens of billion dollars due to 
depositors and payment defaulted by the 
banks, would shrink to zero. Credit would 
be destroyed, goods could be sold only by 
barter, and the nation would be bankrupt. 

Should a presidential election take place 
in the midst of such a crisis, there is no 
doubt that the Oil company would be suc- 
cessful in their scheme, and the nominee 
for President by the party whose admin- 
istration had been unable to relieve the 


universal distress, would certainly be de- 
feated by the ticket that was known to 


represent the special interests, because 
the money power would restore prosperity 
on that condition alone. Imperiled credit 
would threaten every individual with dis- 
aster, and the instinct of self-preservation 
would very likely outweigh all other con- 
siderations, when the whole population 
were in the throes of bankruptcy. 

Sound credit rests on the ability to pay, 
good reputation commands credit. But 
negotiable securities in title to wealth are 
the principal foundation of credit, and as 
long as scientific money maintains equi- 
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librium in money supply, no interruption 
of credit could possibly occur that would 
disturb the transaction of the business 
of the country, such as is liable to trans- 
pire at any time under the gold standard. 

It is not difficult to understand when an 
individual note secured by collateral is 
good, and if the security was sufficient 
there would be no danger of loss. The 
notes of the nation would be secured by 
the sum of all the individual notes, to- 
gether with all the collateral they pos- 
sessed, under scientific money. The se- 
curity would be absolute, and no doubt or 
question of payment would ever disturb 
the perfect stability of the standard of 
value. 

Investment in interest bearing paper, 
such as bonds, notes and mortgages, de- 
pend for their value on the interest rate 
and the securities they represent. None 
of them are free from a risk of deprecia- 
tion or loss. The nearest to absolute value 
in such securities would be a demand note 
of Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie or Mr. 
Morgan at a good interest rate; or a mort- 
gage on the Call Building, San Francisco, 
at 7 per cent interest for $100,000, would 
be considered choice security. But the 
nation’s notes would be more stable in 
value than any other investment, because 
the security would be better, from the fact 
that it includes all other securities; for is 
not the entire weaith of the nation pledged 
for the payment of each and every note? 

The stupendous investment in gold re- 
quired to maintain the world’s money sup- 
ply imposes a heavy tax on the producers 
of wealth, which will be extinguished by 
paper money; besides, the national treas- 
ury instead of the banks, will make the 
profit that will accumulate from the in- 
terest coupons taken from bonds remain- 
ing in ‘the depositories, notes lost and de- 
stroyed, and all other accruing profits 
from the system which will largely if not 
fully supply the national budget. 

When gold has been released from the 
money measure demand its superlative 
qualities will be utilized without hin- 
drance for the betterment of man. Under 
present conditions of poverty for the 
many and riches for the few, only a small 
number of people can gratify their taste 
for ornamentation and decoration. But 
when credit and prosperity are secure 
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from interruption by fluctuations in the 
value of money, it will insure success to 
the industrious and create a demand for 
gold beyond all] records. 

All authorities on economics unani- 
mously agree regarding the imperfection 
of the money measure of value, and show 
that it is inevitable by the law of supply 
and demand (commodities fluctuate in 
value with changes in supply and de- 
mand), and nearly all economists assert 
that nothing can be done but to select the 
proper metal for the standard and make 
the best of a necessary evil, that never has 
and never can be remedied by law; while 
they freely admit that no greater boon 
could be conferred on mankind than a 
measure of value that would be fixed and 
unchangeable. 

Defects in money are not caused by 
natural law. The guilt for the retention 
of the existing abnormal money system 
rests entirely with human law-makers. 
The money power has dictated the finan- 
cial legislation of every country without 
exception. The learned have pointed out 
the defects in the measure of value, but 
no savant has ever made known to the 


world the vital secret that makes money 
power invincible, and the universal domi- 
nation of greed and ignorance has per- 
mitted no relief from the evils of money 


rule since civilization began. Scientific 
money is a practical remedy for all de- 
fects in money, and its adoption will make 
the money system normal. Nothing is 
more apparent that no opposition can stop 
its adoption when the principles of money 
have become common knowledge. 

The will acts intuitively after func- 
tions are fixed like circulation and diges- 
tion. Custom and belief affect the will in 
like manner when sustained by prece- 
dent and authority. When the veil has 
been stripped from evil by reason, and 
truth is revealed unhidden from any one, 
industry and generosity will be instinc- 
tive to man as to the bee, because natural 
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opportunities to produce and live will be 
open and free as the dew and air. Belief 
also will be universal, as the law of gravi- 
tation, that dishonest profit debases as in- 
evitably as theft, as strength increases by 


’ exertion, so wealth increases also by spend- 


ing, every selfish act deteriorates charac- 
ter and weakens the will, and all normal 
individual dévelopment absolutely de- 
pends on service for the common good. 
All human action will be led and inspired 
by the dictates of conscience under natu- 
ral law, and a person ruled by selfishness 
would be insane, goodness will be the sole 
foundation of character, as indispensable 
to success as oxygen to life, a truth recog- 
nized by all—self-evident as the simplest 
law of nature. 

Abundance and to spare, the power of 
Love in every heart, can imagination pic- 
ture the existence of poverty anywhere in 
a world teeming with treasures inexhaust- 
ible, created by Omnipotence perfect and 
complete, under natural law, for the habi- 
tation and development of life, and every 
individual endowed with intelligence to 
distinguish good from evil. A puppy or 
baby knows its dinner instinctively, and 
under normal conditions, if it obeys in- 
stinct and reason implicitly, it will de- 
velop character necessary to perfect being 
as inevitably as the growth of body and 
mind. 

The best thought of the ages justifies 
this conclusion, and it needs no apology 
for Omnipotence when observance of His 
plain natural law (which all can compre- 
hend who live rationally), would make life 
a joy and blessing to all normal human 
beings from the cradle to the grave. Hope 
bridges the chasm to be crossed when it 
is reached at the end of life, without ne- 
cessity for individual effort or concern. A 
finite being cannot comprehend infinity, or 
what life is beyond the grave, but death 
is the culmination of life to all who have 
discarded superstition and have learned to 
live in accordance with natural law. 








A STRAY GOD 


BY JEFFERSON NOEL 


BOUT HALF WAY down Mis- 
sion street, the wind, which car- 
ried with it a hint of the ocean’s 
fury, encountered the figure of 

a man dressed in a light tweed suit. It 
was not the full figure of a man; the 
trousers were empty ; the coat sleeves hung 
loose. Apparently the wind objected to 
any such make-believe and took a fiendish 
delight in exposing the figure’s limitations. 
One instant the empty legs seemed deter- 
mined to take a short cut to Twin Peaks; 
the next, they had for their objective point 
the bay; then they would change again, 
and rising in the air, would kick around 
furiously. The arms, meantime, were 
flapping about wildly, striking the 
thoughtful, though much-battered, face of 
the figure with a viciousness that was al- 
most human. 

Even Morris Stein, owner of the tweed 
suit and the store in front of which it was 
displayed, smiled grimly through his pine- 
needle beard at the spiteful quality of the 
attack. So pleased was he, indeed, that he 
had to exert his will power to keep from 
going out and lending a hand. “Give it 
to him!” he cried excitedly, as the wind 
tore by with a furious blast, sending trou- 
sers and sleeves madly against the figure. 
“Ach, give it, give it!” and he stamped his 
foot on the floor. 

Action that would bring forth blood and 
cries of pain was the one thing suitable to 
the second-hand dealer’s mood at the mo- 
ment. 

Nor was the mood one to excite wonder. 
Three days ago he paid twelve dollars for 
two gold watches that the police came and 
took away an hour later, threatening him 
with arrest for receiving stolen goods; 
and yesterday, while a confederate engaged 
his attention undér pretense of buying a 
coat, a thief walked off with a trayful of 
rings. Here was a record of daily losses 
gathering to a pain for the shopkeeper, a 


pain induced more by the growing sus- 
picion of his business ability than by the 
filching of his tangible wealth. 

Turning his eyes from the figure to the 
thick black clouds that were rolling over 
the housetops, he scowled afresh. A new 
set of miseries was heading towards him. 
Every indication was for rain. Within 
twenty-four hours there would be a down- 
pour that would last a month, perhaps two. 
Who could doubt it? The last rain had 
kept up without ceasing for five days, not 
one customer calling in all that time to 
buy so much as an umbrella. 

Suddenly his attention was attracted 
by a tall, slim young man dressed in flow- 
ing robes, picking his way over the cobble- 
stones. A butcher’s truck loaded with 
beef clattered by, and the young man 
seemed to sicken at the sight. Recovering, 
he continued his journey till he reached 
the curbstone; then giving a tilt to the 
large turban he wore, turned to face the 
wind. As he did so, he noticed the ener- 
getic sleeves beating against the figure, and 
instantly his whole demeanor changed. A 
look of awe crept into his brown eyes, his 
body bent forward till it reached a rever- 
ential angle, and his lips moved as if in 
prayer. 

Now, veneration for a tweed suit at the 
low price marked on the card pinned to the’ 
vest did not surprise the second-hand 
dealer. : Crouching back out of sight, he 
composed his features to that look of in- 
difference so essential to a profitable sale 
south of Market street. 

“He'll buy; he can’t help it,” repeated 
the dealer. “A person dressed in a night- 
gown must see that never was there such 
a bargain.” 

Slowly the seconds dragged as he sat 
with his whole attention focused on the 
door-knob. He wanted it to turn; he 
wanted the young man to enter and count 
out nine dollars and fifty cents; his soul 
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needed proof that his crime of desecrating 
Yum Kupper by selling a pair of shoes 
before sundown was overlooked. This sale 
of the tweed suit would be a sign. 

At last the limit of his patience was 
reached. He shuffled over the floor, the 
remaining vestige of his assumed indif- 
ference hovering round the corners of his 
mouth. Looking out into the fast-gather- 
ing darkness, he saw the coat and vest 
tossed in a corner near the window, and 
the tall, slim man tugging like a fiend in 
the effort to detach the figure from the 
brass supporting rod, against which the 
trousers flapped protestingly. 

For a second, the store-keeper’s limbs 
were paralyzed, then the private property 
instinct so strong in his race asserted it- 
self, and yelling, “Rachel, a ganiff, a gan- 
iff!” he plunged through the door. 

There was a brief scuffle. The tall, slim 
young man was borne across the pavement 
by a short, thick-set man, assisted by a 
quiet, anxious woman, who made vigorous 
use of a copper-lined saucepan while mak- 
ing the journey, and four not over-clean 
children. 

Early in the melee the spirit of the 
young man, from its superior position, 
took cognizance of these things, and while 
admittedly a trifle ruffled by the sudden- 
ness of the onslaught, it looked down with 
considerable complacency. and counted the 
blows that fell on the physical body to 
which it had been hitherto rather grudg- 
ingly attached. 

When the last blow was struck and the 
short, thickset man had retired, followed 
by his saucepan wielding wife and lusty 
brood, the spirit, still interested in the 

erson known to the physical world as 

urrjee Scatterjee, watched the crowd 
gather, heard frequent explanations of the 
phenomenon of lying head downward in 
a gutter. 

At that moment it saw a person coming 
like one in authority through the crowd, 
strike the soles of Hurrjee Scatterjee’s feet 
two or three times with a club and heard 
him mutter something about “drunk” and 
a “ride in the wagon.” Later the spirit, 
which had been held in thrall by the de- 
mands of that physical body, hovered, still 
with the same air of complacency, over the 
noisy wagon that bore it away to a small 
room with an iron grating chin high in 
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the door, where it was tossed like a bundle 
of rags. 

Again Maurice Stein scowled dismally 
at the weather. His prophecy of continu- 
ous rain was well on the way of fulfill- 
ment, and business was consequently dead. 
Down came the eternal drizzle, making 
everything in the store and out soggy, and 
keying the second-hand dealer mentally at 
the end of two weeks to harmonize with 
his surroundings. Sighing noisily, he half 
turned away, when a picture caught his 
eye that made him stand agape. “Where 
have I lived this minute before?” he 
thought, dimly, gropingly, as though un- 
certain of his thought. “Everything is 
there : the load of beef, the tall, slim young 
man in the nightgown picking his way 
over the cobblestones, the—the—Oh—” 
and his mind got a firmer grip on the sit- 
uation as he turned to look at the figure 
with the light tweed suit safely ensconced 
in the window. 

This time there was no crouching back. 
Pressing his pine-needle beard against the 
glass, he watched the man who had tried 
to steal the tweed suit stretch out his 
hands, palms downward, the full length 
of his arms, make gracious obeisance, and 
with dignity, walk away in the rain. 

Since the second-hand dealer’s lapse at 
Yum Kupper many strange things had 
happened. He kept count of them; they 
made him reflective. Ten years more of 
American life would have given him a 
prism through which he could have seen 
the different circumstances reduced, as it 
were, to their simplest color significance. 
Now he had to fall back on the old world 
mists through which to view events. 

He remembered how limp the tall young 
man had been when he first seized him; 
there was no resistance, there was no pro- 
test. He remembered the muck and grime 
that clung to his garments as the police- 
man pulled him out of the gutter. Yet 
only an instant ago he was there again, 
under exactly the same circumstances, im- 
maculate and serene. And the coincidence 
of the truckload of beef was even more con- 
ducive to fear than the obeisance in the 
rain. “Ah, the rain!” and the trembling 
Stein went outside to assure himself that 
it was really rain, for no evidence of it had 
appeared on the spotless raiment of the 
young man. 





A STRAY GOD. 


Meanwhile a letter was speeding over 
seas to the temple of Buddh-Gaya, near 
Sarneth on the road to Benares. Part of 
the letter ran: “I have found it, O holy 
one! These unworthy eyes have rested on 
the sublimity of its countenance; these 
hands, with sacriligious touch, have offered 
defilement. By the demons of the filthy 
ways is it guarded, and not till I have 
purged my soul of all impurities may I 
venture near.” (Here followed a list of 
things one needs in a barbarous land to at- 
tain spiritual perfection.) “I am but an 
unworthy Chela, O my brother, and the 
God of the Jains knows my unworthiness. 
* * * With the gold I will buy the chief 
demon of the filthy ways and gain en- 
trance to the sacred presence. There I 
will abase myself; I will pour out my heart 
—I will humble my spirit; I will renounce 
all things of the flesh, and when I am 
again as a child unborn, the great god of 
the Jains, the Truth-giver of the world, 
will deign to listen to me. 

“T will watch well, meantime, and pray 
that our laborious search may not end in 
disappointment through the machinations 
of the evil one.” This was signed Hurr- 
jee Scatterjee. 

And every morning on the stroke of 
nine the second-hand dealer would press 
his pine-needle beard against the glass, his 
beady black eyes riveted on the tall, slim 
young man lifting his hands palms down- 
ward till they were on a level with his 
face. When the ceremony was over and 
the young man had walked away with dig- 
nity through the rain, the shop-keeper 
would brush with the sleeve of his coat 
the vapor from the window and mutter 
strange and incoherent prayers. 

Occasionally he would half-question 
himself. The modern, almost reasoning, 
part of him, would ask with a touch of 
awe where he learned the formula that 
would guard against all crawling, sinuous 
things. Once he imagined himself pirou- 
etting before a black, slimy object held up 
at the end of a rod, ‘and afterwards sway- 
ing his body back and forth with a slow, 
rhythmic motion, chanting the while a 
weird song of overhanging trees and deep 
jungle recesses. 

When his wife came -in she found him 
lying face downward on the floor. 

During the sickness that followed, he 
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would ask in his weakest hour if the young 
man with the snow-white raiment had paid 
his daily visit. Upon receiving the usual 
answer, he would breathe deeply and turn 
his face to the wall. 

That purity of blood, however, which 
comes from a long line of temperate ances- 
tors, soon pulled the shop-keeper to his 
feet again. There remained to greet him 
only a hint of the rainy season in the re- 
freshing showers which add to the beauty 
of San Francisco’s spring. But at the end 
of two weeks, notwithstanding the beauti- 
ful weather, he had to confess that busi- 
ness was just as bad as before. The boom- 
ing times, work for everybody, money to 
buy fresh, new things, could not explain 
away the conviction that a shadow hung 
over him. He was in despair. 

Then he noticed that the young man’s 
eyes, when he called to make his morning 
salutation, had something suggesting anx- 
iety in them. His face, too, was, if any- 
thing, thinner, perhaps a trifle paler, with 
that grayish pallor peculiar to Orientals. 
Seeing the anxiety and the pallor grow 
from day to day, persuaded the shopkeeper 
into the belief that after all his evil genius 
was merely human. 

Perhaps he was growing weary of the 
vigil. What if he were cut off, would he 
have energy to search? 

Following these questions came a fever- 
ish time. Large packing cases were carried 
into the store and filled to bursting with 
the stock that had cost many a weary 
round to back doors and much haggling 
with servant maids when the fog hung low 
over the city. Up the alley the trucks 
came, a portion of the fence was removed, 
and with a few contemptuous curses from 
the Irish teamsters, all that had lent dig- 
nity to the business establishment of Mor- 
ris Stein was driven away. 

Four hours later, when Hurrjee Scatter- 
jee called to make his morning salutation 
to the god of the Jains, his eyes were free 
of anxiety; his cheeks were tinged a deli- 
cate rose color. He walked boldly over 
the cobble-stones, running his fingers 
caressingly round the milled edge of the 
gold pieces. At the curb he stopped and 
mechanically raised his hands to his tur- 
ban-covered head. For an instant he 
seemed like a man who has received a great 
wrench. Then he gathered himself to- 
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gether, and crossing the pavement, tried 
the door. It opened to his touch and he 
entered. After bending reverentially over 
the spot where the figure had stood, he 
covered it with a layer of gold pieces, 
breathed a prayer and went forth. 


* * * * 


The breezes from Lake Michigan flirt 
with a weather-beaten tweed suit that 
hangs on a figure in front of a store well 
up North Clark street, Chicago. This 
figure is not so full of chest or thoughtful 
of face as the one that had served the same 
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purpose for the same suit in San Fran- 
cisco. Still Morris Stein cares nothing. 
Business is good ; his sagacity has returned. 
If one should tell him the great God of 
the Jains, stolen from the temple of Buddh 
Gaya by two soldiers during the mutiny, 
had ever been in his possession, he would 
laugh through his pine-needle beard and 
look incredulous. Nor would it enter his 
head to associate this god of a numerous 
Indian sect with the figure he had care- 
lessly thrown into the cellar of his store 
on Mission street, to cut down on his 
freight bill. 











THE WIND AND THE FLAME 


BY EDNA WAHLERT 


I am a flame, and my love is the wind— 
Wind that is fashioned of shadows and death, 
Faith, and a raging and song-crooning breath. 

I am a flame, and my love is the wind. 


Ere the wind comes, 

What does the flame know? 
Knows what the rose knows ere it blooms— 
The things to be forgot. It looms 
But on its world, chants unheard runes 

Ere the wind comes. 


When the wind comes, 

What does the flame know? 
Life-fire quivers passion-hot, 
Gusts with, against, as chance may lot, 
Or death, life-sweet, in its breath-cot— 

When the wind comes. 


If the wind die, 
What should the flame know? 

The loneliness of exiled wrong, 

The uselessness of unsung song, 

To it each breath were star-days long, 
If the wind die. / 


I am a flame and my love is the wind— 
Wind that is fashioned of shadows and death, 
Faith and a raging and song-crooning breath. 
I am a flame, and my love is the wind. 





THE U. S. HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


OUD PROTESTS were made a 
few months ago by the seafaring 
community not only of the 
United States but of foreign 

nations, when the work of the Division of 
Marine Meteorology of the U. 8. Hydro- 
graphic Office was transferred from that 
office to the Weather Bureau. 

Many thousands of dollars are expended 
annually by the American Government in 
the preparation and dissemination of 
charts, sailing directions, notices to mar- 
iners and similar publications, designed to 
aid the navigator in the practice of his 
profession. ‘They are essentially techni- 
cal, must necessarily be accurate and 
should be of such character that they 
will be of the greatest practical value. 

Should these thousands, ask the mari- 
ners themselves, be controlled and the pro- 
ducts be prepared by landsmen or by 
educated men trained and experienced in 
the ways of the sea? Surprising as it may 
seem, in spite of the obvious answer, there 
is a likelihood that the veriest landsmen 
may, within the near future, monopolize 
the preparation ‘of all this public marine 
literature, to the exclusion of practical 
mariners. Already the land-serving 
branches of the Government service have 
begun their inroads upon the seafaring 
branches. Hence the protests of the mar- 
iners. As long as the Hydrographic Of- 
fice was conducting the meteorological 
data for the use of seamen, it had thou- 
sands of voluntary observers among the 
masters and other officers of merchant ves- 
sels of many nationalities, sailing every 
sea. When these were notified that hence- 
forth their observations were to be taken 
for the use of the Weather Bureau, from 
60 to 70 per cent of them ceased observ- 
Ing, stating that they did ‘not care to per- 
form this labor for the benefit of lands- 
men. 

It is now reported that there is a move- 


ment on foot to take more marine work 
away from the Hydrographic Office, in 
fact practically to abolish it, dividing its 
work between the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey and the Weather Bureau. There is a 
tumbling of discontent at the prospect al- 
ready discernible in the maritime world. 

For many years the Hydrographic Office 
has been toiling successfully for the bene- 
fit not only of the navy but of the mer- 
chant marine. It has supplied charts, 
made hydrographic surveys, published 
sailing directions and a great variety of 
nautical literature of the most beneficial 
nature for the navigator. It was founded 
in 1830, and has steadily and faithfully 
performed its work, without ostentation, 
without advertising itself to the outside 
world. Fully appreciated by the seamen 
who benefit from its labors, it has gone 
quietly along fulfilling its mission and 
winning the praise of all the technical 
judges of its activities. 

It has had upon its staff some of the 
ablest officers in the navy as well as expert 
civilian nautical experts. The great 
Maury, probably the best known hydro- 
grapher of the world, was one of its early 
workers. 

Some idea of the nature and extent of 
the work of the Hydrographic Office may 
be gathered from the following partial list 
of its regular activities: 

The construction of navigational charts 
of waters other than those of the United 
States; the compilation of sailing direc- 
tions from a mass of data collected for 
years all over the world ; the publication of 
weekly notices to mariners, giving the lat- 
est information of value to navigators 
everywhere, such as the establishment of 
new lighthouses, the discovery of dangers ° 
to navigation, new sailing routes, and the 
like ; the publication of monthly and quar- 
terly pilot charts of the various oceans, 
containing, in graphic form, the direction 
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and force of winds and currents, best sail- 
ing routes, paths of storms, location of 
icebergs, derelicts and other dangers, be- 
sides written descriptions, directions or 
discussions on marine matters; the pre- 
paration and issue of azimuth tables, pro- 
jection tables, and other technical prints 
essential to navigation. 

Important surveys are being constantly 
carried on under the auspices of the Hy- 
drographic Office, the most notable during 
late years being those along the shores of 
Lower California and Mexico, the West 
Coast of Central America, in Hawaii, at 
Guam and in the Samoan Islands, parts 
of the Philippines, the Venezuelan coast 
and the Orinoco river, as well as deep sea 
soundings in the Pacific Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Baltimore, Savannah, New Or- 
leans, Galveston, San Francisco, Portland 
(Ore.), Port Townsend, Duluth, Sault St. 
Marie, Chicago, Cleveland and Buffalo, 
there are Branch Hydrographic Offices, 
where information on all matters pertain- 
ing to navigation is furnished free to 
* mariners, by expert seafaring men, either 
naval officers or nautical experts of the 
civil establishment. 

The total personnel of the central of- 
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fice in Washington is composed of four 
naval officers, one hydrographic engineer 
and two assistants, 10 nautical experts, 2 
clerks, one custodian of archives, 6 copy- 
ists, one compiler, one editor of the notices 
to mariners, one computer, 17 draftsmen, 
16 engravers, 6 plate printers, 3 litho- 
graphers, one electrotyper, one assistant 
messenger, 4 laborers, 7 helpers and 8 ap- 
prentices. 

At the branch offices there are employed 
thirteen naval officers, five nautical ex- 
perts, three assistants, two clerks and 
thirteen messengers. 

The popularity of the Hydrographic 
Office with the seafaring community has 
long been great, owing to its high effi- 
ciency and the interest it has always taken 
in the cause of the practical seaman. 

In the coming fight before Congress for 
the acquirement by two landsmen Govern- 
ment officers of the essentially nautical 
work of the Hydrographic Office, there 
promises to be great activity shown by 
the merchant marine, the members of 
which, as well as commercial bodies on 
shore, object strongly to the transfer, 
many of them declaring that the transfer 
means, more than anything else, a wider 
field for Government patronage to be ex- 
ploited by the politicians. 
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UNFULFILLED 


BY GRACE HELEN BAILEY 


The song that might have been. Oh, empty nest! 
The sweetness of an unsurrendered kiss; 

The anguished pang for things we daily miss, . 
The furrowed brow unsoothed by tender breast, 
Where weary breast would sink to perfect rest. 
Infinitudes of yearning space which bliss 

Of rapturous murmurs never stirred. For this 
Was all created, just to dream the best? 


Ye hands that reach to clasp and reach in vain; 
Ye kindred souls that pass and never meet; 
Stemmed tides of love on lips forever stilled, 
Beyond there is an answer for your pain, 

Nor mock ye at the phantom bitter sweet. 

In patience pass, ye legions unfulfilled. 





“BAXTER’S BEAT” 


BY G. EMMERSON SEARS 


ING WO CHANG had ad- 
vanced to the last least wall 
that barred him from the 


white man’s country. Be- 
yond that wall, which, however intangible, 
was so very really there, he could see him- 
self in linen collar and Derby hat, soon 
and serenely to take on the subtler realities 
which these material things implied. Lit- 
tle Mrs. Wing, who had been born on the 
sunny side of Dupont street, and who wore 
with her tiny turned-up shoes the quaint- 
est sky-blue calico white woman’s dress, 
had started him that way, perhaps, and the 
way had been further paved by the fine 
ladies who came down to his shop in 
Chinatown and cooed over and paid for the 
extraordinary things he made out of col- 
ored papers, and the images and card-cases 
he carved in wood. 

On Sundays, indeed, he already wore the 
collar and hat, and beneath the zig-zag 
characters of the door of his shop he had 
painted a sign in English, that all might 
read. And as he pottered away there, with 
the catchpenny din of Jackson street 
sounding faintly from a stone’s throw 
away, he saw the time when, like 
opulent Sing Lee, he could have a house in 
Alameda—and only come down to dark- 
browed, squalid Chinatown when the sun 
had risen high enough to light its tortu- 
ous streets. What seemed the chance at 
last arrived lightly to scale that last least 
wall. Wing Wo Chang bit. For those 
who held the bait it was amusing. It was 
fun for those who looked on. But it was 
not fun at all for Wing Wo Chang. 

Now, it happened that a newspaper with 
much enterprise lived in a big news-mill 
down on Market street. This paper was 
separated by a dozen blocks, and, in effect, 
almost as many centuries of time, from the 
little slant-eyed man whittling in his shop 
in Chinatown. By nothing in the plan of 
things was it decreed that the paths of the 


two should cross; that the roaring news- 
mil! should touch hands with the dingy 
cubby-hole of a shop tucked under the 
waistband of a blackened rookery in China- 
town. Never would the paths have met 
had not just such criss-cross joining been 
this Big News Devil’s special mission and 
delight. And then very propitiously came 
to pass a war in China. 

All the white peoples suddenly forgot 
their bickerings in the lift of a common 
wrath against the dull-breathing Colossus 
that was awakening behind the Pacific Sea 
—shut off all their petty clamor, as the 
last whispers of their brothers seemed to 
shiver out of the distance from behind the 
barred gateways of Peking. For those 
who flourish through the world’s sudden 
distresses—more particularly for this Big 
News Devil, this was a time of unusual 
propitiousness and joy. As none could 
prove what was true, none could dispute 
that which was false. Edition after edi- 
tion could be shuffled out on the street, 
head-lines, rise, dilate, and glow in ever 
brighter scarlet, and none could say them 
nay. But as days went on, with scarce a 
murmur from the walled-up East, some- 
thing had to be done. Mere shifting of 
display heads lost in dramatic appeal. 

Irrelevant photographs of just any old 
pagodas began to lack in emotional sig- 
nificance. Presently, one bright summer 
morning, a reporter sauntered down Mar- 
ket street, and through the strident tangle 
of Grant avenue. He turned into a crooked 
little gulch-like alley, and proceeded to a 
shop on the door of which was the sign of 
an artist and wood-carver. Forthwith 
converge the paths of the Big News Devil 
and Wing Wo Chang. 

“Good morning,” said the reporter, eas- 
ily. His name was Baxter, a pale and 
pert young man, who liked extremely nar- 
row four-in-hand ties of very vivid red, 
and always talked as though he had been 
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there before. As he spoke, he nodded in- 
cisively at Wing Wo Chang, who sat among 
his bright-colored papers, his sheaves of in- 
cense sticks and painted dragons, with a 
partly finished sandalwood card-case in his 
hand. Wing Wo Chang said nothing, but 
Mrs. Wing, who was there, too, all in her 
sky-blue dress with her jet-black hair 
combed back so wondrously smooth, smiled 
like anybody, murmured very quietly, and 
showed her teeth. 

“Good morning,” repeated Baxter, as he 
found himself staring at the little lady. 
“You’re an artist, aren’t you?” In Bax- 
ter’s “shop,” all those whose pencil lines 
strayed into forms other than those pre- 
scribed by calligraphy were “artists.” 
“Drawee—paintee—makee picture,” con- 
tinued Baxter, tranquilly, with the lin- 
guistic confidence that he always felt 
whether addressing a Yiddish tailor, an 
Italian cafe-keeper, or a Greek push-cart 
man, and making facile motions with his 
right fore-finger on his left palm. 

Mrs. Wing showed her teeth again and 
nodded in placid delight. Wing Wo 
Chang nodded, too. “Speakee Engliss,” 
continued Baxter, “say-pell Awnglay— 
talk English, don’t you ?” 


Again Mrs. Wing nodded and smiled. 
Thereupon Baxter, with calm insistence, 


unfolded his scheme. For one thing, he 
wanted a drawing of the walls of Peking— 
the way they looked from_the outside; 
Wing Wo Chang had come from Hong- 
kong, had he, and had never seen Peking? 
Well, he had seen Chinese towns, at any 
rate, which was more than any one in the 
office could say, and one wall was probably 
just like another. 

“You can fake a better wall than our 
man could, anyway,” said Baxter, reas- 
suringly. “You’ve seen ’em.” 

Then there must be a sketch of the mis- 
sionaries’ quarter. Wing Wo Chang had 
not seen that either? No, of course not; 
but he remembered the way his street 
looked in Hongkong, didn’t he? 

“Draw that,” said Baxter; “that’s just 
the thing.” 

And lastly, Baxter desired a nice lively 
picture of a Chinese torturing scene. Wing 
Wo Chang hadn’t seen any of that sort of 
thing; he must have heard all about it, 
and Baxter volunteered some cheerful sug- 
gestions drawn from a narrative which he 
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had recently read about what happened to 
a lone traveler in the heart of Persia. Lit- 
tle Mrs. Wing laughed in gayest delight at 
the droll things the pretty, pale young man 
said, and Wing Wo Chang, after looking 
from one to the other many times, and an- 
swering “No” to many questions he did 
not at all understand, said that, yes, he 
could do that “ally light.” 

An hour afterward the reporter started 
back to Market street, with a big sheet of 
cardboard under his arm. 

That night Wing Wo Chang went to the 
news-stand on Dupont street, just as soon 
as the big automobile whirred up, and he 
bought—what never in his life he had 
bought before—a paper yet damp from 
the press. Tucking it beneath his loose 
coat, he took it back to proud Mrs. Wing, 
and spread it out before her on the counter 
of the shop. Then, chattering and cooing 
strange exclamations, they peered at the 
drawing—“sketched on the spot by our 
native correspondent”—of the wall where 
So-and-So had made their last stand. 
They could see even the brush-marks and 
the little long-tailed bird in the lower cor- 
ner, which was Wing Wo Chang’s (x) 
mark. 

It was a great stroke for the imperturb- 
able Baxter, who had himself got up the 
scheme ; it was a stroke for the Big News 
Devil, who beat every illustrated sheet in 
town; and it seemed indeed a stroke for 
Wing Wo Chang, who now believed him- 
self to be not only past the last least wall, 
but to be starting gaily down the prim- 
rose pathway on its farther side. He had 
quite forgotten the questions which he had 
not understood, and he did not read down 
the page to the long interview with one 
“Wing Wo Chang, a prominent citizen 
of Chinatown.” He did not know that in 
cold black type he had discussed the causes 
and effects of the war and the attitude of 
the local Chinatown ; nay, even explained 
in vivid detail the source and meaning of 
the mysterious characters that each day 
appeared on the bulletin-wall just across 
from the lodge-room on Dupont street. 

While the sign-painter slept that night 
two things happened in Chinatown. In 
a damp sub-cellar where certain of the 
merchants were wont to gather about a 
bowl of chop-suey, the paper in which 
Wing Wo Chang’s “Interview” appeared 
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was being gingerly passed from hand to 
hand. They knew that they were but doz- 
ens among thousands; that Peking is very 
far away, and Chinatown very near, and 
that when people cannot grasp their 
choice, they sometimes choose that which 
they can grasp. Also it happened, with 
droll yet somewhat tragic coincidence, 
that just as the timorous merchants came 
up from their cellar to scuffle off to their 
tenement rooms a gang of drunken Jack- 
son street roughs took it into their heads 
to bowl up Dupont street, roaring intri- 
cate blasphemies, and smashing windows 
as they went. The noise of them, softened 
by sleep, tinkled sweetly through Wing 
Wo Chang’s dreams. 

When he opened his shop the next morn- 
ing the summer sun seemed to take special 
delight in climbing above the tenements 
to shine down on him and the little slant- 
eyed wife. The same mongrel creatures 
dozed in the drinking place across the al- 
ley, the same ghastly white women in pink 
and robin’s-egg blue wrappers scurried 
back to their lairs with food, and the same 
dull-faced crowd of clerks, waiting at the 
transfer platform for the City Hall train, 
stared in monotonous disdain into the 
squalid street. But little cared Wing Wo 
Chang. The Big News Devil had come 
to him and taken him by the hand. - His 
money was passed from behind a screen 
that hung on the wall of his shop, and 
the work of his hands was on the sheet. 

Scarcely had he come out into the day 
when a tiny blue-coated messenger_ boy 
turned into the alley and came to the shop. 
He shuffled in just as imperturbably as 
though he were entering a broker’s office 
with a client’s order, and laconically he 
handed to Wing Wo Chang a long yellow 
envelope. It was the sort of envelope in 
which “Copy” is sent from substations in- 
to the main newspaper office, and across 
the face of it, in heavy black letters, was 
the word “Rush.” While Wing Wo Chang 
was laboriously opening it, to find a mys- 
terious unfinished sketch inside, the mes- 
senger boy had removed his cap, and wear- 
ily extracted from the lining of it a little 
blue telegram envelope. This the boy also 
handed Wing Wo Chang. In the telegram 
which the Chinaman read slowly and 
painfully, but with the help of Mrs. Wing 
yet said—the Big News Devil, in his off- 


hand mountain-moving way, which made 
no more of talking in telegrams than of 
scratching a match, ordered him to come 
to the office—to come at once. 

Down through the din of Market street 
he pattered, in his Derby and white col- 
lar indeed, but forgetting, in his haste, to 
slip off his felt slippers, with their thick 
white soles. An elevator snatched him up 
to a slashing, ink-smelling, paper-littered 
room, where copy-boys were running and 
young men were writing as though beneath 
the lash of the foul fiend. Then some- 
body took him by the arm and shunted 
him into a sort of closet, behind whose 
thin pine partitions the shuttle-like roar of 
the “city room,” was softened to a steady 
hum. 

A man in his shirt-sleeves sat at a large 
roll-top desk. He looked up quickly over 
the tops of his glasses, nodded, took the 
Chinaman’s thin brown hand in his in- 
cisive grasp, and said quietly: 

“We’ve got some more work for you.” 

He took the yellow envelope from Wing 
Wo Chang’s hand, and spread out on the 
desk the half-finished sketch which it con- 
tained. The sketch looked like a wall. 

“Prince Shun wants—to kill—all—the 
—white—men—in—China,” said the man 
in the shirt-sleeves, chopping out his words 
singly so as to make them perfectly clear. 
“Tsn’t that so—killee dead—cuttee dead— 
all white man?” 

Wing Wo Chang nodded blankly. 

“Prince Shun tells Chinaman that— 
sends letter doesn’t he—letter says—kill 
—dead ?” 

‘Lite on wall,” said Wing Wo Chang, 
showing his teeth. 

“Ah, that’s the thing! A message on 
the wall, ‘Kill all foreigners.’ That’s 
great—great stuff. 

“Now,” said the man, taking off his 
glasses and drumming with his fingers on 
the paper, “we want a wall—you see—a 
wall like this. Then we want the message 
painted on the wall. Not white man’s 
words.” The man seized the pen and 
slapped some zigzag scratches on the out- 
lined wall. “Chinaman’s words for Prince 
Shun’s message. Chinaman’s words for 
—-let’s see, what did he say—kill all for- 
eigners? No, no. ‘Kill the foreign white 
devils’—that’s it—Kill the foreign white 
devils !” 
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It was by such ingenious inductive 
methods that this particular Big News 
Devil evolved many of its most picturesque 
bits of news. Giving him paper, a brush, 
and water-colors, they smiled on him as 
though he was a mandarin, and left him at 
his work. Wing Wo Chang knew not in 
the least what it was all about except that 
he was to paint on a pictured wall some- 
thing in Chinese about killing the white 
devils. With the strange roar sounding in 
his ears, he painted on—rapidly, ner- 
vously, and regardless of what was to 
come. Chinatown was ages and leagues 
behind him, and he worked even as a boy 
works for the bully who is his hero. 

It was nearly noon when he pattered 
back through Market street, and under his 
blouse was money from the Big News Devil 
that seemed to put him for the moment 
beyond the dreams of avarice. He walked 
two blocks out of his way to a plate-glass 
window, and bought a big box of French 
bonbons for Mrs. Wing, and for himself 
three of the white man’s cigars. 

Hugging his secret tight, he went out 
of his way to pass the big merchants’ shops 
in Dupont street, and thence round into 
Jackson. It seemed like looking back 


mockingly from the farther side of the 
last least wall, and, as far as a mere China- 
man could, he regarded his brothers with 


quizzical playfulness. The little round, 
flat-faced children were-playing in the lat- 
ticed balconies above him, as usual, the 
sign-boards with the scarlet streamers at 
the top were swinging in front of the 
shops as they always swing, and those who 
knew him nodded in their silent, indefinite 
way ; for, if a volcano was brewing beneath 
its streets, the surface of Chinatown must 
not show a riffle. 

Presently he was sitting in the shop 
with Mrs. Wing, counting out before her 
awe-struck eyes—so wide opened that they 
were nearly round now—the money he had 
received, and chattering of the magic of 
the Big News Devil down on Market street. 
All that afternoon, gyrated by in a strange 
between-the-world’s whirl, with the con- 
sciousness ever not in their minds that 
even as they waited, Wing Wo Chang’s 
drawings were being stamped on the myr- 
iad pages that were to whizz out towards 
nightfall to the ends of the land like so 
many homing pigeons. 
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When, finally, the crowded up-town 
trains began to creep across the junction 
at Kearny street, when the lights flashed 
out along Jackson street, and the pianos 
began to beat out from the red-light hall- 
ways, the paper did come. ‘The news- 
wagons piled with it darted up-town; it 
was thrust into people’s hands at the sta- 
tions and the ferries and the corners, and 
up and down the quiet cross-town streets 
newsboys were running and shrieking out 
the sinister threat of the Chinese prince. 
The glaring sheets showered into Dupont 
and Jackson streets, for the Big News 
Devil had to-day a “Special column for our 
Chinese readers.” ‘They were thrown 
through the open shop-doors and down into 
basement restaurants; slapped on count- 
ing-room desks, and carried up into musty, 
drowsy chambers where they mixed with 
the cloying smell of opium-smoke and in- 
cense their smell of printers’ ink. As 
narrow eyes narrowed still more over the 
greasy pages, they saw no white man’s 
type, but words they only too well could 
read. And as they stared with the fear 
of the whites growing upon them, they 
saw what they knew was at that moment 
in every eye in town, what they felt they 
would be held accountable for as men of 
the yellow race—the mocking scarlet 
characters saying, “Kill the foreign dev- 
ils!” A whisper went through Chinatown. 
It lusted for Wing Wo Chang. 

The sign-painter had, meanwhile, im- 
perturbably watched two long cigars fade 
into smoke, and the contents of the candy 
box diminish before the nibbling, not- 
quite-certain attacks of cooing little Mrs. 
Wing. When the smoke hung blue about 
them, and the unaccustomed smell of to- 
bacco had nearly drowned out the musky 
odor of the tiny shop, Wing Wo Chang got 
out his brushes. His head was whirling 
just a little now. Dizzily he saw long vis- 
tas of triumphs that he would share with 
the Big News Devil. 

Thinking fast to shape his ideas into 
definite form, he began tentatively to 
sketch. 

He saw more clearly as he drew. From 
the warning on the wall he passed to other 
warnings. The caressing brush splattered 
softly on to stranger and more strange 
signs of crueler ends. 

With just a glint of exultation he sur- 
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veyed the black, uncanny splashes. He 
could not quite repress a silent, leering 
Mongolian joy as he thought that he had 
brought the Big News Devil to his feet 
by forcing him to throw the fatal decree 
into the very teeth of those whose brothers 
it condemned to death. 

The alley became quite still, except for 
the whispering tread of some felt-footed 
yellow man or the distant periodical wait 
of the brakes on the cars. And still the 
facile brush drew its sinister trail across 
sheet after sheet. 

All at once the little wife gave a quick, 
twittering cry, and closing to him, hid her 
head beneath his arm, trembling. Wing 
Wo Chang looked up, stared round him, 
dazzled by lamplight, until he met, glit- 
tering through the dim glow of the room, 
eyes—above gaunt cheek bones pressed 
tight against the iron rods that barred the 
shop-window, and the grinning, black- 
gummed mouths of those who watched, 
peering, jeering, waiting for him there. 

- Wing Wo Chang jumped up, leaped for- 
ward, as though he were in very truth him- 
self a “white devil,” with one arm 


stretched back to cover his wife, and the 
other gripping the fragile brush as though 


it were a club. A snarl gnashed out from 
the yellow mob, and as he took a step to 
meet it, they sprang from the window 
to the door, which opened at the corner of 
the shop, and fell on it just as Wing Wo 
Chang, diving forward, threw in the bolt. 
A louder snarl rasped from them. They 
beat the window with the crumpled pages 
of a black-and-scarlet newspaper. A bam- 
boo pole, thick as a club, crashed through 
the glass, and clattered at Wing Wo’s feet. 
As the alley dinned with their cries, a 
deeper and hoarser yell echoed from the 
other side of the rookeries, but in the mo- 
ment, none thought of that. Wing Wo 
Chang’s gaze scurried out the shop in rat- 
like desperation, a sputter of blind phrases 
came from him, and the wife shrank up 
the dark stairway, pressing her hands to 
ner round little face. Even as she did so, 
two bloused figures, which had_ entered 
through one of the criss-crossed upper 
passages, brushed past her and gripped 
he painter from behind. Wire-like fingers 
losed around his throat, as a Chinaman 
Malay knows how to close them, and 
e fell back, clutching wildly. 
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Again the alley sizzled with hisses and 
jeers, and the crowd closed in with a smash 
on the bolted door. While they battered 
it from without, and the two creatures on 
the floor pinned their victim down and 
held him still, the yell that had echoed 
once before burst out loud and near, and 
round the corner a tousled mob of whites, 
roaring in joyous drink-engendered fury, 
charged into the alley, hurling bricks and 
cans and swinging clubs and broomsticks 
as they came. 

“Kill ’em! Kill ’em! 
Chinks !” they yelled. 

The “River Gang” had again broken in- 
to Chinatown. The two silent things on 
the floor vanished like rats. The yellow 
gang scuttled up the alley, and as the 
little wife lifted her husband’s head into 
her lap a lone policeman lumbered past 
and disappeared beneath the gas lamp at 
the bend, rapping his night-stick as he 
ran. Then the sound grumbled down and 
down, and finally, as Wing Wo Chang 
gasped and struggled up, it died out to. 
nothing. 

The sound had gone, indeed, but as the 
two clung to each other, listening there in 
the dark hallway, the silence that followed 
was far more fearful. Every creak was a 
thing to shrink from; whispers seemed to 
buzz with every breath that passed their 
lips, and long fingers to work hungrily in 
every shadow. The two knew now that 
it was not merely the quarter’s fear they 
had to dread; it was the malevolent hate 
of those who hunt down him who has be- 
trayed them. They knew, too, that China- 
town is a strange place, and things hap- 
per there at other times than in open day- 
light and when the stillness is not broken. 

There was just one place to go. Slink- 
ing down the alley in the black shadow of 
the wall, they gained the open square. 
Dupont. street lights were burning bright 
to the north, and stretching southward to 
Market street, the deserted track with a 
belated train in the distance was as cheer- 
ing as a bit of day. 

Wing Wo Chang knew not at all that 
a “beat” lasts but a few minutes, and that 
it is a very big thing indeed which is 
worth “featuring” through. more than one 
rising and setting sun. He didn’t know 
that in these affairs the other fellow al- 
ways pays. And so, in the faith of very 


Down with the 


- 
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little children—just as though he were a 
lady bicyclist who had ridden impossible 
distances on a diet of soap tablets, or a 
foolish little English duke who lived to see 
in type the name of the son of a hundred 
earls—he and Mrs. Wing pattered down 
past the dimly-lighted pawn-shops and 
bar-rooms of the upper row to where, at 
the end of it, the lights of the Big News 
Devil were flashing out on the night. 

Only a moment—only a copy-boy— 
were needed to open their eyes. Presently 
they were again in the street, brushed there 
like the bedraggled sheets, which, hun- 
grily snatched at sun-down, lay now in the 
gutter, squeezed of their life, and dead. 
Even as they stood there, stranded, the 
great presses far up in the building began 
their solemn rumbling, as, seriously and 
not without to-morrow, would be news. A 
squad of “White Wings” showed out in 
the dark as they slowly pushed their 
brooms up Market street. The dead papers 
had, at last, some one to sweep them from 
the street and carry them away. 
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The morning sun smiled over China- 
town and laughed gaily down into its 
crookedest alley. At the bottom of the 
alley, under the rickety waistband of a 
rookery, it lighted a shop-door on which 
hung an oddly-painted sign. The sign 
read as it had always read, but the door 
on which it hung was closed and locked, 
and the curtained windows of the shop 
stared out like sightless eyes. While the 
sunlight jested with the silent shop, a pale 
and rather pert young man sat beneath a 
drop-lamp in a steamy, dinning news-mill 
down on Market street, luxuriously writ- 
ing a long and vivid explanation—from 
the inside point of view—of what the 
credulous morning papers had called a 
race war in Chinatown. And while he 
wrote, two little peop!e, whose world had 
slipped from heneath them, who cowered 
when their train swept into a station and 
cringed when the newsboys thrust out 
their papers, were curled up close together 
in a wooden seat of a second-class coach 
of that night’s Atlantic Express. 











A PLEADING 


BY C. LEROY CHILDS 


I cannot plan, this day divine, 

For any pleasure to resign 

My lonely life. I did design 

To try with nicotine and wine, 

But visioning smoke and fruit of vine 
Would trace with all too faithful line 
Thy face. I’d strive thine arms to twine 
Around my neck. . Then hands not thine 
Would grip my throat, and saturnine 
The fate I have not dared, sanguine, 
Would mock. Ill risk my hopes. Decline, 
Thou mak’st a worthless thing supine: 
Accept, thy love my love’d refine 

And fit me wholly for thy shrine. 

I simply ask, O sweetheart mine, 

That thou wilt be my valentine. 
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A Proem to the Procurement of the Chief’s Photograph 


BY FRED A. HUNT 


HROUGHOUT all narrations of 

Indian turbulence in the period 

between 1870 and 1882, one 

name is especially prominent, 
that of “Pi-zi,” or Gall, who was born on 
Moreau River, South Dakota, in 1840, the 
son of a poor widow. He speedily evinced 
the militant qualities that subsequently 
distinguished him, and, manifesting the 
necessary stoicism and indifference to 
acute pain at the Sun Dance, became a 
warrior of renown; the principal and 
most effectual manifestation of such pro- 
pensities probably being the Little Big 
Horn engagement of June 25, 1876, 
where Lieutenant-Colonel George A. Cus- 
ter and his battalion of the Seventh U. 


S. Cavalry met their Waterloo and exter- 


mination. Pi-zi became a chief of the 
Hunk-papa (Uncapapa) Teton Sioux, of 
which sodality the celebrated Sitting Bull 
was chief. It has become the custom to 
ridicule Sitting Bull’s chieftaincy and 
prowess, and to stigmatize him as merely 
a medicine man (wakan witshasha), and 
ineffective orator, and to ascribe to Pretty 
Bear (Ma-to-was-te) the faculty of hav- 
ing been chief in council—an honor per- 
haps justly merited—but Sitting Bull 
(‘Ta-tan-ka-i-yo-tan-ka) was both a war- 
rior and a councilor of worth, although in 
council with the whites his incognito was 
strictly preserved, and the interpreter 
from time to time interjecting: “Sitting 
Bull says,” ete., quite often some little 
time,after he had made the remark. Gall 
was an impassioned orator, and had mili- 
tary genius of a high order, as well as the 
strategic and direct qualities of leader- 
ship in battle that were possibly not so 
highly developed in Sitting Bull. But, to 
ise the argot of the day, Sitting Bull was 
20 slouch, 

About 1877, Gall accompanied Sitting 
Sull to Canada (just like any defaulter 


(Wah-see-tche-Pe-te-che-lah) 


of the earlier period) whence the Red 
Men would descend like the Assyrian wolf 
on the fold and devastate the settlements 
and harass the troops. In 1880 he and 
Crow Chief, or Crow King—there is no 
word in Sioux descriptive of King, only 
chief, like the Latin primus inter pares— 
left the Sitting Bull outfit, and, in leav- 
ing, took most of the Uncapapas with 
them. 

In September, 1880, a well known scout 
named Allison went from Fort Buford 
and held several pow-wows with various 
chiefs (Sitting Bull among them), and 
held out inducements for them to surren- 
der. Large numbers of them assembled’ 
at the Poplar River Agency; at first seem- 
ing peaceable and friendly, but as their 
numbers augmented, they became turbu- 
lent and arrogant, and then threatening 
toward the garrison at Camp Poplar River 
comprising two small companies of the 
Seventh Infantry under the command of 
Captain Ogden B. Read, of that regiment. 

Some fifty miles northwest of the camp 
was Sitting Bull’s contingent. Near Fort 
Buford was Crow King (Okh-kukh-eve- 
yun-e) with his solidarity, he having made 
overtures for surrender to Maj. David H. 
Brotherton, Seventh Infantry, command- 
ing that post. To preclude this capitula- 
tion, Sitting Bull (Ta-kan-ka-i-yo-tan- 
ka) sent word to the Onc-papas (“those 
who camp by themselves”) under Gall to 
make an offensive movement against Pop- 
lar Creek, and with this force, Black Cat- 
fish (Mokhe-tao-okh-e-o-vom), with his 
band of Yanctonnais Sioux at Poplar 
Creek, would co-operate. Discerning hos- 
tile preparations, Captain Read sent for 
assistance. Thirty picked men from Com- 
panies A, B and E, Seventh Infantry, un- 
der First Lieutenant Charles A. Booth, 
Seventh Infantry, were sent at the end of 
November; on December 15, 1880, Major 
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Guido Ilges, Fifth Infantry (formerly of 
the Seventh Infantry) with five companies 
of his regiment (numbering about one 
hundred and eighty officers and men) 
mounted upon captured Indian ponies, left 
Fort Keogh and marched nearly two hun- 
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bitterly cold weather. Captain Thomas 
B. Dewees with his troop (A) of the Sec- 
ond Cavalry, also arrived from Keogh, and 
Captain James M. Bell’s troop (F) of the 
Seventh Cavalry, came from Buford: 
This little force comprised the garrison 


Major J. M. Partello, 25th U. S. Infantry. 


dred miles through the deep snow, the 


while the thermometer was oscillating 
from ten to thirty-five degrees below zero 


and sun-dogs continuously signaling the’ 


at Camp Poplar River on Christmas eve, 
1880, at which date Major Ilges’ force ar- 
rived there. (It is a matter of regret that 
no picture can be found representing this 
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brave and capable soldier and gallant com- to be performed by him and his force. At- 
mander. ) . kinson, after handing the Major the des- 

On arriving at Poplar Creek, Major Il- patches, rapped his gloved hand on the 
ges made arrangements, through his inter- wooden table, and it sounded as wooden as 
preters, to have a council with the Indians, the object struck. “Frozen!” tersely re- 


David F. Barry, known among the Indians as “The Little 
Shadow-Catcher” (Hit-tin okh-hah-kit mah-tah some un-hi-hin.) 


nd pending its holding, received a des- marked the courier. He then rapped on 
atch by Courier Atkinson containing ex- the table with his left gloved hand, and 
‘icit directions as to the duties anticipated the same dull, non-resonant, cloddish 
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Sioux Chief Pi-zi (Gall.) Taken very shortly afier his 
surrender to Major Iiges Copyright by D. F. Barry. 
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sound resulted. “Frozen!” again was his 
comment, and all his complaint. His 


hands were so badly frozen that amputa- 
tion was necessary, and performed ; blood 
poisoning supervened, and another little 





David F. Barry. 


hillock on the bleak hillside . ensued; 
mounds whereon civilization stepped in 
its conquests of the frontier. 

Pursuant to Major Ilges’ desire for a 
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pow-wow, Gall made arrangements that 
twelve of his warriors should meet twelve 
of the soldiers, but also intimuted his 
doubt as to any efficacy coming out of the 
council and later notifying Mr. Hender- 


“Rain-in-the-Face.” 
Copyright by D. F. Barry. 


son, the post trader, and his employees to 
leave the’ post as he liked them, and did 
not want to see them killed, as the troops 
would infallibly be whipped. 
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Camp Poplar River was situated on 
bench land on the north side of the Mis- 
souri; the Indian camp was on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and the council was 
to be held in an old, long, hewn-log build- 
ing—that had formerly been a warehouse 
of the Hudson Bay Company—without 








windows or doors, that lay adjacent to the 
Missouri and below the benchland. Tkither 
on December 31, 1880, ten of the officers 
with Scout Allison, and half-breed Inter- 
preter Joe Culbertson, repaired. 

They sat in a, semi-circle at the upper 
end of the pseudo-council chamber, being 


shortly afterward opposed by twelve chiefs 
and orators, among them being Crow King, 
Black Catfish, Medicine Bear (Ma-to-ka- 
wa-kan), Low Dog (Ho-tam-tsik-e-hase) , 
Iron Dog (Shunka-ma-za), one of the 
most implacable and treacherous of In- 
dians, Little Wolf (Shun-to-yan-chin- 


1oux Warrior's Grave, 


we oe by 


“cy 


stin), Antelope Shirt (Wo-ki ist-sa), 
Bear’s Hat (Nokh-ko-wokh-kah), Black 
Horn (He-sha-pa), and Black Bull (Ta- 
tan-ka-sha-pa.) Of these choice spirits 
Crow King was the principal spokesman, 
and quite a virulent one. Making par- 
ticularly vehement gestures during an es- 
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pecially vicious declamation, a large 
bowie-knife was thrown on the floor from 
its concealment amid his robe—despite 
the proviso that all participants at the 
council were to be unarmed. Major Ilges 
never “batted an eye,” but calmly re- 
marked, “You’ve dropped a cracker!” and 
Crow King, somewhat shamefacedly. re- 
placed the weapon in his garments. 

After the colloquy had proceeded for 
some little time, Gall came into the ware- 
house, and lying at length on one of the 
cross beams, grunted his approval of bel- 
ligerent statements and his disapproval 
of amicable ones. Shortly after his entry, 
Sioux casually lounged into the building 
until there was a large number there, and 


some of the white participants in the , 


council felt some qualms as to the proba- 
bility of their leaving the chamber with as 
much vitality as they had when they en- 
tered it. But there was no emeute, al- 
though the Indians utterly negatived (in 
a diplomatic way) any proposal looking to 
their surrender. 

Upon leaving the warehouse, the reason 
for the peaceful termination of the coun- 


cil was apparent, for on the exterior of 
the building were some sixty soldiers fully 
armed. Captain Samuel Ovenshine, Fifth 
Infentry (now Brigadier-General, U. 8. 
Army, retired), upon noticing the Indian 
increment to the council—they having 
noncnalantly crossed the Missouri on the. 


ice from their camp nearly opposite— 
would signal to the soldiers’ camp on the 
hill, and they would’as nonchalantly stroll 
down to the immediate vicinity of the 
warehouse in numbers to counteract the 
uninvited accession of the Indians. Hence 
to “Black Sam’s” (Captain Ovenshine’s 
sobriquet among the soldiers) prescience 
the pacifie termination of the -meeting is 
certainly due. 

The Indians remaining recalcitrant, on 
January 2d, at 11 a. m., Captain Read 
was ordered to adyance against them with 
his company (F, Eleventh Infantry) and’ 
detachments of Companies A, B and E, 
Seventh Infantry, and a few scouts, under 
the immediate command of First Lieu- 
tenant Charles A. Booth (now Lieutenant 
Colonel Seventh Infantry, and to whom 
the author is indebted for vital particulars 
oi ‘his engagement) and to proceed and 
tu > position some three miles below the 
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army camp. This detachment had as its 
ordnance a three-inch muzzle-loading rifle 
gun, a Rodman. During the engagement, 
which took place later in the day, one 
shot was fired with this weapon, when it 
was returned across the river and placed 
with the main command. Captain. Read 
took up position near the camp of Gall and 

















Ineut.-Col. C. A. Booth, 7th U. 8S. Infantry 
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waited for the main body of troops to ar- 
rive, but as it did not appear, Captain 
Read deployed his men and moved across 
to the south bank, which was found too 
steep to climb. ‘There the command waited 


and the Indians came out of*the cover, but 
on being engaged by Captain Read’s de- 


.tachment, returned thereto; shortly after 


which some soldiers of Ilges’ command 
came into view from the south end of the 


Crow King (Okh-kukh-e Ve-yun-e.) 


until the report of a Hotchkiss gun and 
the cracking of rifles on the farther 
(southern) side of the woods announced 
the commencement of active hostilities, 


Copyright by D. F. Barry. 


woods and the commands concentrate. 
With Captain Read’s detachment was Sec- 
ond J.ieutenant Robert J. C. ~Irvine, 
Eleventh Infantry, now Lieutenant-Colo- 
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nel U. S. Army (retired), who, with Lieu- 
tenant Booth, was especially commended 
for meritorious conduct. 

Major Ilges’ command started for the 
fray at 12 m. and comprehended: Com- 
pany A, Second Lieutenant Edward S. 
Avis; Company B, First Lieutenant Thos. 
W. Woodruff (since died in Cuba), and 
Second Lieutenant Joseph M. T. Partello 
(now Major. ‘Twenty-fifth Infantry) ; 
Company ©, First Lieutenant Charles E. 
Hargous (since deceased), and Second 
Lieutenant Charles A. Churchill (dead) ; 
Company F,, Captain Simon Snyder (now 
Brigadier-General, U. S. Army, retired) ; 


The cantonment at Poplar River, with the agency in 
sketch made by H. O. S. Heistand, U. 8. 


Captain Samuel Ovenshine, all of. the 
Fifth Infantry; Captain James M. Bell 
and Second Lieutenant Herbert J. Slocum 
(now Major Second Cavalry), Troop F, 
Seventh Cavalry; Scout Joe Culbertson ; 
Six Indian scouts from Fort Keogh; ten 
of the Agency Indian Police; three Yanc- 
tonnais Volunteers, and three citizen vol- 
unteers, Joseph S. Culbertson, Charles S. 
Diehl and Sedgwick (“Squid”) Rice, now 
Captain Third Cavalry. Lieutenant Par- 
tcllo was adjutant of the command, while 
First Lieutenant Charles F. Roe (“Daddy 
Roe”) Eleventh Infantry had command 
of the post during the absence of the fight- 
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ing column, Second Lieutenant Henry O. 
S. Heistand, Eleventh Infantry, was the 
A. A. Q. M. and A. ©. 8. Colonel Heis- 
tand is now in the Adjutant-General’s de- 
partment at Governor’s Island, N. Y. 
Hence Lieutenant Partello and Heistand 
were the only staff officers with the outfit. 

Persistent and animated fighting was 
the scope of all the force engaged ; twelve 
commissioned officers, two hundred and 
seventy-two enlisted men, nineteen Indian 
scouts and volunteers, and three civilian 
volunteers. Attack after attack was made 
upon the Indians, the first to be encoun- 
tered was the camp of the Minneconjous 


% 
the background. From 


Army. 


(“those who plant by the water”) of 
thirty-two lodges; who speedily surren- 
dered. Then Gall’s camp was engaged, 
and these Indians would fight, disperse 
and re-form in the timber, time and time 
again. Here the Rodman gun came into 
play and sent shot and.shell into the vicin- 
ity of the camp, to the imminent danger 
of the troops, until Captain Ovenshine had 
its activity relinquished lest more dam- 
age ensue to the military than to their 
antagonists. ‘The continued and gallant 
attacks of the soldiers, however, bore fruit. - 
and the Indians became hemmed in in the 
timber when Major Ilges told the inter- 
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preter to demand their surrender “or be 
blown out of the bushes.” Thereupon 
Chief Gall, Crow King and Low Dog came 
to the troops and surrendered, saying that 
their people were starving and freezing. 


Low Dog. 
bloodthirsty character. 


The surrender was received by Major II- 
ges of some three hundred Indians, two 
hundred ponies, sixty-nine-guns and pis- 


tols and the camp equipage, a quantity 


¢ 
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whereof was destroyed. 

Fight Indians were killed (one squaw 
inadvertently) while sixty irreconcilables 
fled to other hostile camps. That a num- 
ber of the hostiles were willing to sur- 


An Indian celebrated for his cruelty, crafty and 


Copyright by D. F. Barry. 


render is not marvelous; their impover- 
ished condition, the manifest impractica- 
bility of continuing the warfare, and the 
intensity of the cold (the thermometer 
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registered 45 degrees below zero and oc- 
casionally 50 degrees below), all combined 
to.make quiescence beside a fire a desider- 
atum. On January 9th, twenty additional 
Indians were captured, and on January 
29th sixty-four Indians, with five guns 
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ammunition would be cached, just enough 
being retained to be given up to “save the 
face” of the yielding parties. In the 
fearful weather which prevailed for sev- 
eral days during these severe hostilities 
many soldiers were badly frozen, but no 





Robert J. C. Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel U. 8. Army (retired) 
as Adjutant 11th U. 8. Infantry. Colonel Irvine was Second 
Lieutenant 11th Infantry at the time of the Gall difficulty. 


ind thirteen ponies surrendered to Major 
'lges. It will be noticed that there is 
: great discrepancy in the number of 
‘uns and warriors; always before a sur- 
ender the best guns and quantities of 


casualities occurred to them in the war- 
fare. : 

Among those who capitulated was a son 
of Sitting Bull named Louis-who-hides- 
under-the-snow, one of twins. In a fervor 
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of filial affection he offered to take the was not in the camp; if he were anything 
troops to Sitting Bull’s camp for $30 (not like his brother he was a peach of emerald 
the first time that thirty pieces of silver hue. 

has figured in a betrayal), and afterward Gall speedily became a favorite with 

















a ee aS 
Colonel Henry O. S. Heistand, Adjutant-General’s Depart- 


ment, U. 8. Army. 
: Copyright applied for by Benedict Studios. 


did lead them to a former camp of the the officers, one especially, Lieutenant J. 
old hostile on Milk River, but Sitting M. T. Partello, becoming quite intimate 
Bull was gone. The other moiety of Louis with him. (To this officer the writer is 
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indebted for many facts elaborated in this 
article. Major Partello, by the way, is the 
crack rifle shot of the army.) 

Gall developed quite a taste for piano 
music and Mendelssohn’s Wedding March 
as played by Partello the especial theme of 
his admiration. This is the more peculiar, 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Dan Huston, Jr., 
Sixth U. S. Infantry, and in the melee 
that ensued Gall was left for dead, with 
six bayonet holes through his body, where 
he had been pinned down with them. On 
June 25, 1886, a species of reunion was 
held on the Custer battlefield of military 


Madame Pi-zi (otherwise the wife of Gall.) In Cheyenne, A- 


we-ape. 


as Gall was a stoic among the stoical In- 
lians, with whom it was the cardinal vir- 
‘ie, co-ordinate with personal valor. In 
“ie earlier years of Indian warfare Gall 
d led an attack on Fort Stevenson, Da- 
ita, when that post was commanded by 


Copyright by D. F. Barry. 


and Indians. Curley, the Crow survivor 
of the fight, was standing near the post 
trader’s, when Gall saw him, and deliber- 
ately walking up to him, spat tobacco juice 
into his face. 

Gall subsequently settled down as a 
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_ _ Major Simon Snyder, now, Brigadier- 
General U. S. Army (retired) ; formerly 


Captain Fifth U. 8. Infantry. 


farmer on the Standing Rock reservation, 
North and South Dakota, and became a 
potent friend of the whites and exer- 
cised a most beneficent influence among 
his people in procuring the submission of 
the Indians to the plan of the Govern- 
ment for the education of the children. 
He was a man of noble presence and much 
esteemed for his candor and sagacity by 
the whites with whom he came in contact. 
He was influential in bringing about the 
ratification of the act of March 2, 1889, 
the last agreement with the Sioux by 
which their great reservation was divided 
into separate reservations, and certain por- 
tions were ceded to the United States. 
From 1889, he was a judge of the court of 
Indian offenses at Standing Rock Agency. 
He died at Oak Creek, South Dakota, De- 
cember 5, 1894. 

After the surrender of the hostiles they 
remained some time at Camp _ Poplar 
River, and then occurred a peculiar cere- 
monial by the squaws. ‘There were a 
number of autonomous accouchements, 
and the mother would bring her progeny 


in puris naturalibus to some officer and in- 
form him that she had named the infant 
after him— irrespective of sex. The offi- 
cer was constrained, by godfatherly eti- 
quette, to give the mother a Government 
blanket “to wrap the baby bunting in,” 
and as Modoc blankets were worth some 
five dollars each, these evidences of atten- 
tion from the modern Cornelias became 
somewhat financially, as well as modestly, 
embarrassing. Race suicide was not in 
evidence among the Sioux, and the crop of 
babies was so redundant that Lieutenant 
Partello had six to his share. I am not 
aware what Major Partello’s name is, but 
as the initial is J, he-surely was “Johnny- 
on-the-spot” to these votive offerings. And 
the stock of blankets in the Quartermas- 
ter’s storehouse was nearly depleted. In 
1901 Major Partello was military governor 
of Abra Province in the Philippines, and 
Mrs. Partello came to Bangued to join her 
husband. She was the first white woman 
that had ever been there, and was waited 
upon and welcomed by very many of the 
native women. They, in their flowing and 
untrammeled garments of pina and jusi 
cloth, gazed upon her with awe and ad- 








J. FE. Woods, fronttersman and hunter. 
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miration, the cause whereof was inde- 
terminable until they gained courage and 
gently touched Mrs. Partello’s waist. That 
lady then comprehended the looks of curi- 
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day a large delegation of the native wo- 
men again assembled near headquarters 
and Major Partello hurriedly sent an or- 
derly for his wife to hasten and see them, 





Papooses (Kash-kun.) “In native worth and honor clad.” 
Copyright by Lee Moorehouse. 


sity that had been fixedly directed at her 
vaist, and accommodatingly took the wo- 
nen into a dressing room and showed and 
‘plained to them a corset. The ensuing 


the while he became nearly hysterical 
from uncontrollable laughter. Fashion 
had done her deadly work among the 
native women, who, emulating the corset 
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Tearing down and burning the tepees. 
From sketch made by H. O. 8. Heistand, 
U. 8. Army. 


they had been shown and contemptuous of 
their Venus de Medici waists, had pro- 
cured little slats of bamboo, placed’ them 
around their waists and then wound rope 
around these slats, tightening the swath- 
ing until their waists were fashionably 
constricted and distorted. Thus they had 


come to parade before the Fashion Queen 
_of Bengued, serene in the consciousness 
that Mrs. Partello did not have anything 


on them. 

On February 26th three hundred and 
twenty-five hostile Sioux, from what was 
generally known as Sitting Bull’s camp, 
surrendered to Major David-H. Brother- 
ton; Seventh Infantry, commanding Fort 
Buford, Dakota, and thither the Sioux, 
who had surrendered to Major Ilges, were 
sent under guard. Major Ilges and Major 
Brotherton, had exchanged majorships in 
the Fifth and Seventh Infantry. 





The first volley. The engagement at 
Poplar River between the troops under 
Maj. Guido Ilges and the Uncapapa Siouz, 
January 3, 1881. From sketch made by 
H. O. 8. Heistand, U. 8. Army. 


On learning of the surrender of the In- 
dians at Camp Poplar Creek, David F. 
Barry. photographer at Bismarck, Da- 
kota (now of Superior, Wis.) started for 
Buford to secure pictures of the celebrated 
Indians among the submissive red men. 
Reporting to Major Brotherton, he re- 
ceived permission to take the pictures of 
the Indians, and after the expenditure of 
much money and the kind offices of George 
Fleury, a half-breed scout, he received Gall 
in his gallery with Captain Walter Clif- 
ford, Seventh U. S. Infantry, and Scout 
Flurry. The rest of the story Mr. Barry 
can tell in his own way: 


“Gall came just as you would see him 
in camp, and made no special preparations 
of any kind. Gall wanted his picture 


Conveying wounded Indians to the (Gov- 
ernment Llospital. From sketch made by 
H. O. 8. Heistand, U. 8. Army. 


taken standing, and would have it taken 
in no other way. . He failed to consider 
me at all in the matter. I made an effort 
to get his chin down, but he stood there 
firm as a rock. I could not budge him, 
and after my effort he gave me a hard 
look. For some reason Gall later became 
dissatisfied with himself for having al- 
lowed me to photograph him. He called 
to see his picture, but I had nothing to 
show him except the plate, and he could 
not tell much from that. He declared, 
however, that it was ‘bad’ (ab-se-vah.) I! 
took the plate out of his hand, for it had 
not yet been varnished, and placed it in 
my little dark room. Gall then said that 
he wanted the picture to throw away, and 
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that he would come some other day and 
have another picture taken. As I did not 
immediately get the plate and offer it to 
him, Gall started to get it himself from 
the dark room. I had to act quickly, so 
I gave him a push away from the door. As 
quick as a flash, Gall drew his knife, and 
[ saw in an instant that he was furious. 
I took one step back into the dark room 
and reached for my revolver on the shelf. 
I covered Gall, who with uplifted knife 
was almost upon me. Just one instant’s 
terrible pause, and then Chief Gall stepped 
back. 


° 


Sitting Bull’s family. 


“Gall slowly backed out of my place, 
and in less than an hour the officer of the 
day called and said: “The commanding of- 
ficer sends his compliments and desires 
your presence at headquarters at once.’ 

* * * * 


“Major Brotherton, a fine and genial 
ventleman, asked me to be seated when I 
vas ushered into his presence. 

“*You will remember, Mr. Barry, that 

hen you first reported to me that I in- 
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structed you to avoid any trouble with 
the Indians,’ said the Major. 

“ “Yes, sir!’ I replied. 

“Well, I was astonished when Chief 
Gall came here just a little while ago and 
told me that you were going to shoot him.’ 

“Major, I cannot understand what he 
means, telling you such a story.’ 

“Tid you draw a gun on him?” 

“ «No, sir!’ 

“The Major looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment, and then said: 

***T don’t know what to make of Gall 
coming here and telling me this story. 


Ta-tan-kat-yo-tan-ka (Sitting Bull.) 
Copyright by D. F. Barry. 


Was he in your place, to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir. He came and wished to de- 
stroy a plate that I had used in taking a 
photograph of him, but I had paid him 
for the sitting and refused to let him have 
it.’ 

“‘T think I understand it. Now go 
back to your gallery and destroy that plate 
and I will have Gall come and give you an- 
other sitting. I will see that both you an‘ 
he are satisfied.’ 
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“I said all right, and thanked the 
Major, and returned to my gallery. But 
I did not destroy that plate. Instead of 
destroying it I took excellent care of it, 
put it away in a box by itself, with a 

- label, ‘Gall, when hostile’ written on the 
top. And thus this most authentic picture 
of Gall was preserved, and is now for the 
first time published in this magazine. 

“Chief Gall’s face is admitted to be the 
strongest face ever found among the In- 
dians of North America. Perhaps the 
highest tribute ever paid to Chief Gall 
came from Mrs. Custer, the widow of Gen- 
eral Custer. Coming from her, with the 
. knowledge that Chief Gall was the master 
spirit of the Indian bands that killed her 
husband and every man of his command, 
it has peculiar force. In a letter to me 
some years ago, which I still possess, she 
said: 

**¢Painful as it is for me to look upon 


the pictured face of an Indian, I never 
dreamed in all my life there could be in 
all the tribes so fine a specimen of a war- 
rior as Chief Gall.’ ” 

After the surrender of MRain-in-the- 
Face (Etomogozua) he became a fast 
friend of Mr. Barry and a constant pen- 
sioner of the latter gentleman. Mr. Barry 
in commenting on the statement of a 
magazine writer that the scribe had filled 
up Rain-in-the-Face with fire-water and 
obtained from him many particulars of 
the Custer fight, remarked: “If Rain-in- 
the-Face was under the potential influ- 
ence of whisky, I should think my old 
chum, a most excellent man to stay away 
from.” 

The old warrior died on September 12, 
1905, at Little Eagle, on Grand River, 
North Dakota, and his last message was 
one of thanks to Colonel D. F. Barry for 
his many kindnesses. 











A SONNET 


BY SAMUEL G. HOFFENSTEIN 


“Oh! Death I fear thee not—I welcome thee, 
For thou dost bring a calm upon my days, 
And leadest me to meadows fair, to graze 
In heavenly peace beyond the azure sea; 
And I do hope, when thou dost come for, me, 
To pass away unto eternal joy, 
*Mid luscious fruits and sweets that never cloy, 
And revel in a perfect ecstasy.” 


So doth the weary heart itself deceive, 
And with false hopes its darken’d night illume; 
But when the breast with anguish’d breath doth heave, 
And death’s mysterious shores before us gloom, 
The fancied charms the nearing prospect leave, 
And life is garnish’d with far brighter bloom. 





IN THE CONVIVIAL DAYS OF OLD 


BY MAJOR BEN C. TRUMAN 


T WAS MY good fortune to become 
intimately acquainted with every 
member of the United States Senate 
during the two years following the 
close of the civil war—or all I wished to 
be intimate with, as such men as Spen- 
cer, Kellogg and other “carpet-baggers,” 
and Tipton and Thayer, and other blather- 
skites, few officers on duty in Washington 
and fewer newspaper correspondents cared 
to know. Now, so far as I remember, 
nearly all these Senators and others I 
have met since used wines or liquors in 
some way. Jake Howard, of Michigan, 
was very fond of a mint julep or whiskey 
punch, but he was extremely moderate. 
Anthony, of Rhode Island, took all that 
was good for him of Burgundies and 
champagnes, but never appeared in the 
Senate Chamber the least groggy. Mor- 
ton, of Indiana, could put away a good 
many slugs of straight whiskey daily, and 
never lose his balance or loftiness of man- 
ner. Carpenter of Wisconsin could drink 
straight whiskey oftener and not show it 
than any man I have ever known. Mor- 
gan, of New York, seemed to like a long 
drink, not so much for the liquor that 
was in it as for the egg and milk or mint 
and sugar and straw. 
Old Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania, 


was exceedingly fond of Veuve Cliquot, | 


Mumm and other dry champagnes; he 
always had on hand at his residence some 
very velvety Monongahela and Virginia 
rye, and he knew how to make a hot whis- 
key toddy or Santa Cruz rum punch that 
would compel any man to remember him. 
Jim Nye and Bill Stewart took their regu- 
lar nips during Senatorial duties, and 
‘rotted out their demijohns at home to all 
callers; I never saw either of these Sena- 
tors too radiant before the sun went down. 
Logan, of Illinois, was very fond of the 
iuice of the corn, but never, while in his 
eat, or on the floor, seemed as if he had 


taken too much for his health. Dear old 
Oglesby—his colleague for awhile—could 
take two drinks to Logan’s one, and keep 
taut all his faculties. Cole, of California, 
always looked as if he had come out of a 
bandbox, and had been drinking cold tea. 
But he knew just the proper proportions 
for a genteel concoction, and at his resi- 
dence the “Cole punches” were liberally 
compounded, and the talk of the Capital. 
Old Thurman, of Ohio, entertained. the 
Kentuckian’s idea that all) whiskey is good 
but that some is better than others, and 
so only drank the best and served the best 
at his modest home on Fourteenth street. 

McCreery of Kentucky had a tremen- 
dous capacity, and the more he drank the 
lengthier were his speeches; and it was 
a long time after slavery had ceased to ex- 
ist before the old man knew it; he had the 
biggest and baldest head ever seen in the 
world, and yet a fresh young mulatto bar- 
her at the Ebbitt asked him one day if he 
should part his hair in the middle. Fow- 
ler, of Tennessee, a most exemplary Sena- 
tor and an educated gentleman in every 
way, liked a little wine with his dinner, 
and could get away with one hot apple 
toddy or peach and honey on any cold 
night. I knew Brownlow well in Nash- 
ville during the war and afterwards in 
Washington; but I never saw him take a 
drink of liquor or wine. I once dined with 
Colonel! Forney and Mr. Summer at the 
house of the latter, and the Massachusetts 
Senator trotted out a bottle of Chateau 
Lafitte and some cognac that he claimed 
was forty years old. Nesmith, of Oregon, 
could tuck away many a slug of whiskey 
every twenty-four hours, and was the best 
story-teller in Washington for six years. 
His colleague, Williams, preferred a 
punch or a toddy to straights. Fenton, of 
New York, preferred wines to liquors; but 
kept a good assortment of liquids in his 
house. Hamlin, of Maine, was fond of 
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toddies, and liked a game of euchre or 
seven-up, with some Senator or other old 
party to see who should pay. 

Vickers, of Maryland, was very fond of 
a canvasback and fried hominy and a bot- 
tle of Chablis or Chateau Yquem. Reverdy 
Johnson, his colleague, forgot all his trou- 
bles over a chafing-dish of terrapin 
(Maryland style), a dozen Chesapeakes 
(medium) and a quart of Bass’s ale. Old 
man Pomeroy, of Kansas, was an extreme 
goody-goody, and did not look upon the 
wine when it was red, but was caught in 
a bribery case and fired. Ross, his eol- 
league, who was exiled from his State be- 
cause he voted against Johnson’s impeach- 
ment, could take a good big drink when it 
occurred to him that he wanted a bracer ; 
and yet, although he had been a printer, 
he did not crook the elbow to excess. It 
has been said of Edmonds, of Vermont, 
that he could moisten his clay more times 
at a single sitting and not show it than 
any man who has been in the Senate, and 
that whenever he and Carpenter tarried 
long in the cloakroom the whiskey bottles 
would have to be refilled. Ramsay and 
. Grimes, of Minnesota, two sturdy, sober, 
substantial Senators, knew the difference 


between a mint julep and a hot Scotch, or 


between an “eye opener” and a “night- 
cap.” Bayard, of Delaware, kept the best 
of wines and liquors at his house, and very 
quietly indulged in the hospitalities of the 
cloak room occasionally. Carl Schurz was 
exceedingly fond of good things to eat and 
drink, but was always on his guard to 
drink little or nothing during Senatorial 
hours, but he could get away with a dozen 
raw and a bottle of Milwaukee or St. 
Louis beer daily about 2 o’clock and hardly 
be missed from the chamber. He was a 
crabbed, conceited, overbearing person 
publicly, but a royal good fellow in his 
own home, and served beer or wine and 
played delightfully on the piano the while. 
Buckingham, of Connecticut, was a strong 
churchman, but accepted Paul’s advice to 
Timothy and took a little wine (Ken- 
tucky) “for his stomach’s sake.” Henry S. 
Lane, of Indiana; Fessenden, of Maine, 
Trumbull, of Illinois; Doolittle, of Wis- 
consin; Henderson of Missouri, were ex- 
tremely sober and dignified Senators, and 
enjoyed a glass or two of real old Duff 
Gordon or of Chambertin, with their ter- 
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rapin, and never turned up their glasses at 
a White House dinner. Cragin, of New 


* Hampshire, liked a little jigger of rum in 


his punches and juleps, while Garrett 
Davis took his three fingers straight. 
Sherman, of Ohio, believed in stimulants, 
and indulged in them carefully in many 
ways. 

There were several Senators who drank 
to excess. The brilliant young Sprague, 
of Rhode Island, who had two horses shot 
from under him at the first battle of Bull 
Run, and who paid off his regiment with 
money from his own pocket for the first 
two months, and who married the great 
and dazzling beauty, Kate Chase, after be- 
coming Governor of Rhode Island; a 
major-general of volunteers and United 
States Senators, succumbed to John Bar- 
leycorn, and lost his wife, much of his 
property, and to some extent his good 
name. Yates, the war Governor” of [l- 
linois, drowned his sorrows too often in 
the flowing bowl, and became the greatest 
drunkard the Senate has ever known. 
Even Sprague was much more decent. Old 
Zach Chandler, of Michigan, got to be un- 
endurable at last, although he never was 
in his cups so badly that he didn’t know 
how to lambaste the Democratic party. 
McDougall, of California, was the most 
polished of all the hard drinkers; if ever 
a drunken man were a classic, McDougall 
was that man. I saw a good deal of this 
Senator for two years, but never met him 
that he was not more or less in liquor. 
Saulsbury, of Delaware, was the heaviest 
drinker of all, and had a continuous jag 
on for years. Patterson, of Tennessee, was 
a tremendous drinker, and was dreaded by 
all the saloons, as he always filled his glass 
to the rim with whiskey and drank it 
straight. Patterson was the husband of 
the elder daughter of President Johnson, 
and lived at the White House for a while; 
but he generally went to Willard’s or 
Hancock’s for his drinks; he drank more 
than a quart every day for years, and yet 
I never saw him the least drunk, although 
at times he seemed what I would term 
“groggy.” The only other Senators of - 
the time I write that patronized public 
saloons regularly or semi-occasionally were 
Lane, Yates and McDougall. Saulsbury, 
Sprague and Zach Chandler took more 
drink than food at their breakfasts, and 
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arrived at the Capitol extremely rosy and 
sometimes rocky. The only one in all 
who “painted the town” was McDougall ; 
and on a certain occasion a lot of fellows 
got hold of him when he was helplessly 
drunk and sent him home in a hearse; on 
another occasion he fell into the canal on 
Maryland avenue—the same that was ob- 
literated by Boss Shepherd—and was ter- 
ribly besmeared ; and in telling of his mis- 
hap the next day he said he left his house 
McDougall, but returned to.it Seward. 
That there were a great many of the 
old-timers who were tee-totalers cannot be 
proven by any record or incidental sketch. 
But that they were much more dignified 
and exclusive in the days of Benton, Web- 
ster, Clay, Calhoun and Marcy, there can 
be no doubt; and while I never saw any 
of these illustrious statesmen, I am aware 
that all and many more, except Calhoun, 
indulged in strong drink. Of the Senators 
in Washington in 1860, I knew only six or 
seven, except by sight. These were Wig- 
fall of Texas, Crittenden of Kentucky, 
Clingman of North Carolina, Wilson of 
Massachusetts, Lane, of Oregon, and 
Douglas of Illinois. Wigfall drank a 
great deal, and used often to make the 
rounds of the saloons and hotel bars. Bob 
Toomhs also indulged immoderately, most- 
ly at holes in the wall near the Capitol, or 
at Brown’s and the National. Henry Wil- 
son would never drink with the corre- 
spondents in public places, and therefore 
I do not know that he indulged at all. 
Clingman used to keep a bottle of “scup- 
perong” and old Virginia rye, which he 
served to all callers. Lane was fond of a 
glass of good grog. Crittenden was a 
Kentuckian. I never met Douglas at his 
home, so do not know whether the “Little 
Giant” drank or not. Generally, however, 
the New England Senators took modestly 
to sherry, Madeira and rum; the Senators 
from the Middle States to sherries, ports, 
Madeira and rye whiskey; the Western 
Senators to champagne or whiskey; the 
border State Senators to whiskey, and the 
Cotton State Senators to brandy and high 
wines. Benjamin Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, 
who was opposed to secession even after 
his State “withdrew,” and left his seat 
with great reluctance, was fond of a glass 
‘f Bourbon, and kept at his home, twelve 
niles from Montgomery, a complete stock 
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of fine liquors and wines. John C. Breck- 
inridge, a Senator from Kentucky, was 
fond of his own productions. Seward 
bought the choicest brandy that could be 
imported; he indulged generously in 
champagne, sherry and Madeira, but his 
regular tod was brandy and cracked ice. 
Andy Johnson was a moderate drinker of 
Bourbon or Tennessee whiskey, but often 
indulged in a hot Scotch or a peach and 
honey of a winter’s night. To be sure, on 
account of his immoderation .on the night 
before the inauguration of March 4, 1865, 
he had been looked upon as a hard drinker, 
but such was not the case, as every per- 
son who has known him intimately has 
declared. Up to this time I had been a 
great deal with him night and day for 
three years in Nashville, but had never 
seen him but once before in the slightest 
mainer over-boozed. His favorite tod 
was “Robertson County” whiskey, straight. 

At a matter of fact, there has been a 
notable decrease in the use of liquor by 
United States Senators during the past 
25 years; and, of course, less drunkenness. 
And while this is partly owing to a variety 
of smaller causes, it is in great part on ac- 
count of the use of beer in the Capitol res- 
taurants, which is really more refreshing 
to Senatorial throats than either liquor or 
wines ; besides, to many, it is gently sooth- 
ing and gently stimulating, and may be 
truly termed a temperance beverage in 
contré-distinction to very many tonics and 
bitters that contain a greater percentage 
of alcohol, but are recommended by even 
temperance oraters and writers and others. 

It may not have been well-known to all 
or even to many who knew him that Ben 
Butler could get away with more cham- 
pagne in 24 hours than any man in Amer- 
ica—and not show it. In a single night 
he has consumed as much as the better part 
of 36 bottles. Comparatively there were 
not as many hard drinkers in the House 


.as in the Senate. As a general] thing they 


preferred whiskey to any other hard 
liquor, and champagne to other wines, al- 
though beer drinking increased with every 
session. Sunset Cox preferred brandy to 
whiskey, but didn’t drink much of either. 
Grosvenor was fond of a toddy or punch, 
and so also were Stroughton and Farns- 
worth. Axtel and Jim Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia were satisfied with Bourbon straight 
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and Amos Cummings never went back on 
Monongahela, which he learned early to 
consume while a compositor in the *50’s on 
the New York Times. All the Justices of 
the Supreme Court and most of the Cabi- 
net officers from Lincoln down to Cleve- 
land—and I suppose since—partook of 
more or less grog. Mr. Justice Field was 
very fond of whiskey, and drank at least a 
pint every day—and some days a quart. 
Randall, Postmaster-General under John- 
son, and Williams, Attorney-General un- 
der Grant, could get away: with a good 
many drinks of whiskey before bedtime. 

I was well-acquainted with many of the 
great editors of the ’60’s, and only one that 
I knew (Greely) did not indulge in wines 
and liquors, more or less. Raymond was 
fond of champagne and brandy; Forny 
was very fond of fine wines and good 
whiskeys; Prentice could get away with a 
dozen glasses of Bourbon daily; Morton 
McMichael and Tom Florence dallied with 
Monongahela, Madeira, Burgundy and 
champagne. George W. Childs once told 
me that he had never used tobacco nor 
_ tasted liquor in his life; this was in 1895, 
and he said to me in parting: “Look out 


for me, now, for I am going to outlive you 


at least a dozen years.” But the dear, 
darling old fellow was mowed down in 
another month—“you can’t always some- 
times tell.” James Watson Webb was 
fond of Madeira, Burgundy and brandy, 
but swore off at the age of 81; Dana was 
. fond of the best from still or press, but 
drank moderately—he was thoroughly a 
temperance man. George Alfred Town- 
send, Joe Howard and Henry Watterson 
indulged moderately and properly daily 
for nearly fifty years, and have divided 
honors about equally between the wines 
of Kentucky and Epernay. Suffice it to 
say that few editors of great newspapers 
in the United States have not occasionally 
“braced up” either on whiskey or wine at 
bar, banquet or buffet. 

During or after the Civil War, I be- 
came intimate with all, or nearly all, the 
general officers of the armies of the Ohio, 
the Tennessee and the Cumberland; and 
only two—Garfield and Howard—did not 
indulge in strong drink. Sherman and 
Thomas took very little, and always made 
faces over it as if it were medicine. 

Grant drank very little while I knew 


him—from Shiloh on. Jim Steedman, 
Phil Sheridan, Gordon Granger and 
Hooker were as big drinkers as they were 
big fighters, and generally got away with 
Johnny Reb. and John Barleycorn in 
great shape. John H. King, Dick John- 
son, Tom Crittenden, Stoneman, Alec Mc- 
Cook, Miles, Jeff C. Davis, Lytle, Sill, 
Rousseau, Negley, Stanley Matthews, Os- 
terhaus, Logan, Oglesby, Dan McCook, 
A. J. Smith, Schofield and Stanley were 
all stiff old drinkers and stiff old fighters 
as well. And dear old Rosecrans was very 
fond of one hot whiskey punch or two just 
before going to bed on the battlefield of 
Stone River. 

There were some very rosy drinkers in 
San Francisco in the late ’60’s. I call to 
mind Frank McCoppin, who was Mayor at 
the time, as one of the rosiest of all, his 
preference being a soft toddy or a whiskey 
punch. John P. Jones, since U. 8S. Sena- 
tor from Nevada for thirty-two years, liked 
a good three fingers of Bourbon once in a 
while; he was highly social, but always 
moderate and exemplary. Captain Poole 
and Captain Billy Kohl, two of the love- 
liest fellows who ever lived, preferred their 
whiskey straight, and were temperate in 
its use. Henry Kincaid, who was Gov- 
ernor of Nevada in the late ’70’s, was an 
extremely rosy person, and was always 
ready to take what the other fellow did— 
not too much nor too often. Hall McAl- 
lister could get away with numerous stiff 
toddies daily. Ogden Hoffman, who was 
Federal Judge for a score of years, con- 
sumed from a pint to a quart of Bourbon 
daily, and was never a minute behind in 
court and lived to a good old age. Judge 
Southard, District Attorney Coghlan, 
Jerome Leland and John McCullough were 
equally fond of the social glass. Henry 
Edgerton and John B. Felton, two great 
orators and lawyers, liked a good slug of 
Bourbon once in a while, but they were not 
regular drinkers. Generals Leonard and 
McDowell preferred Burgundy and cham- 
pagne to spirits, but could get away with 
a toddy or a punch occasionally. Drury 
Melone and a dozen other prominent poli- 
ticians, drank daily, but moderately. 
Majors Reese, Drew, Ihrie, Dana and 
Morrow, U. S. A. Paymasters, were: all 
fond of the social glass. Charles Crocker, 
who was fond of an occasional glass of 
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champagne, never could endure whiskey. 
Stanford, who had consumed much liquor 
in Sacramento, drank only champagne 
during the last twenty years of his life. 
Huntington disdained liquors, but sipped 
a little claret or champagne sometimes at 
banquets; and Mark Hopkins used only 
tea. Jim Flood, Jim Fair and Billy 
O’Brien were fond only of whiskey. John 
W. Mackey used to say that the finest bev- 
erage in the world was a cup of Hotel del 
Monte coffee. Charlie Felton was extreme- 
ly temperate, but once in‘a while dared a 
glass of whiskey or champagne. Sharon 
only took a glass of liquor infrequently, 
and much wine. 

General Miller never drank liquor so- 
cially, but indulged in a toddy or milk 
punch sometimes. General McComb took 
about three fingers three or four times a 
day, and did an enormous amount of work 
daily while managing editor of the Alta. 
Fred McCrellish took a good deal of whis- 
key, but considered.a glass of beer the most 
delicious temperance drink ever made. 
Frank Pixley was fond of champagne, but 
considered beer a safer and better beverage 
than either tea or coffee. General Turn- 
bull could take hold of any drink that came 
over the bar, but never indulged in any- 
thing to excess. Pioche loved all the pro- 
ductions of la belle France, burned cognac 
for his demi-tasse, and dallied with the 
little green devil as the shades of evening 
daily approached. Ralston indulged in 
champagne freely, but never to excess. 
Sutro was an enormous eater, and natu- 
rally took to fine wines; he was also ex- 
tremely fond of a glass or two of beer, and 
considered that a good big stirrup-cup 
provoked sleep. Newton Booth liked his 
whiskey straight, as a general thing, but 
was not averse to an occasional toddy or 
punch, Old Judge Sanderson and Colonel 
Dick Sinton only drank sherry, burgundy, 
champagne and brandy intermittently— 
for with them the gout for twenty years 
ruled part of the time. Sam Brannan took 
big regulation quenchers of Bourbon 
daily. Pacheco cared very little for liquor, 
but could hold his own with champagne, 
Chablis and Chateau Yquem. A. N. Towne 

ired only for a little claret with his din- 
ner, and not that regularly. Colonel Jack- 
son praised his Napa Soda enthusiastically 
bit drank champagne gloriously. Barrett, 
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the actor, hated all liquors, but was fond 
of a single glass of champagne or beer. 
Calhoun Benham could put away a dozen 
or more slugs of whiskey every night and 
get up fresh every morning. Jerome Fill- 
more was good for half a dozen of Joe 
Parker’s cocktails every evening before 
dinner—“and there were others.” 

Ever since the American occupation, Los 
Angeles has been noted for its hospitality ; 
and away back in the *40’s and ’50’s, such 
elegant mannered officers as Captains Bur- 
ton and Magruder, and Lieutenants Armi- 
stead and Couts, introduced the amenities 
of the social glass. The illustrious Han- 
cock, the most striking figure in the battle 
of Gettysburg, lived in Los Angeles for a 
number of years, as a captain and quarter- 
master, occupying the first brick house 
erected, on Main street, near Third. Gen- 
eral Beale also resided ‘in Los Angeles at 
that time; and these and others were gen- 
teely fond of an occasional “snifter.” For 
the past half eentury, Los Angeles has held 
the social glass in high esteem, and is, all 
the same, one of the soberest cities in the 
United States. There is some drunken- 
ness among the class of human beings that 
gets drunk all over the world, but seldom 
can be seen a pretentious person under the 
influence of too much booze. A very large 
majority of the male population of Los 
Angeles indulge in aleoholic beverages of 
some kind, yet few of these ever commit 
excesses. Banking, insurance, real estate 
and other mercantile men, lawyers and 
physicians, newspaper and court reporters, 
and others who perform executive and cler- 
ical work, indulge once or twice daily, gen- 
erally after their day’s labor is at an end, 
and realize that a punch or a fizz, a cocktail 
or a toddy, a highball or a “straight,” not 
only does no kind of harm, but that it ac- 
tually nourishes, refreshes and stimulates. 
A glass or two of good, pure beer is par- 
ticularly nourishing and refreshing, and 
is gently and soothingly stimulating, al- 
though it carries only 314-per cent of al- 
cohol. Some of the most famous old-time 
epicures of forty years ago in Los Angeles 
were fond of good things to drink. 

General Banning, the noblest of all en- 
tertainers forty years ago, kept all kinds 
of good wines and liquors in his house at 
Willmington, but only indulged in cham- 
pagne, himself. Tommy Rowan never 
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drank a glass of raw liquor in his life, but 
was fond of beer and French vermouth 
and orange bitters. Old Dr. Griffin was 
fond of a stiff glass of rye occasionally. 
Tom Mott could not drink liquor of any 
kind, but smacked his lips over a Queen 
Charlotte or an orgeat and white wine 
cobbler. Dr. Winston was fond of good 
old Bourbon or rye, but was temperate in 
its use. Vince. Hoover made a_ crack 
white wine and indulged in no other al- 
coholic beverage. L. J. Rose preferred 
wine to whiskey. Pio Pico liked only 
California still wines and French cham- 
pagnes. His brother Andres Pico in- 
dulged in home-made and imported wines 
and Bass’s ale. Romulo, son of Andres, 
likes all of these, and an occasional mint 
julep. J. M. Griffith abominated whiskey 
and other liquors, but could get away with 
a goblet or two of champagne. Colonel 
E. J. C. Kewen was fond of good liquors 
and wines, and ardently appreciated a 
glass or two of champagne. «Judge Mur- 
ray Morrison could get away with two or 
three stiff toddies each evening, and 
double them sometimes. Judge Jack 
- King has touched the social glass for 
more than half a century. W. H. Perry 
preferred castor oil to whiskey, but liked 
a little claret or champagne. Wallace 
Woodworth could get away with a modest 
quencher once in a while. David Alexan- 
der, like General Banning, was fond of 
the sparkling wine of la bélle France. 
Colonel Jim Ayres and Colonel Joe Lynch 
could on occasion take drinks between 
drinks. 

Colonel Baker was a bon vivant, and 
appreciated all the really good offerings 
from press and still. Herman W. Hellman 
could not drink liquor, but liked good 
wines. Don Senor Carrillo was fond of 
all the juices of the grape. Governor 
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Downey could make any bar-tender shud- 
der at the size of his drinks. Henry 
Hamilton could write a better editorial 
after consuming a slug of Bourbon than 
without. Colonel Larabee was an ad- 
mirer of a mint julep and a _ whiskey 
punch. Colonel Jim Howard always took 
his three fingers plain, when he drank at 
all. 

So far as is known we have never had 
a total abstinence President (unless it 
were Mr. Lincoln), although Polk and 
Hayes had wives who frowned on wines 
and liquors at the White House. But 
Polk seldom went to bed without a 
“nightcap,” and Hayes once in a while 
“took something” for that “gone feeling,” 
so-called. All our first Presidents served 
and drank Madeira and rye or rum; 
Jackson and his friends had great old 
revels; Van Buren and Buchanan were 
genteel users and dispensers of fine wines 
and liquors; Grant, Cleveland and Taylor 
were exceedingly temperate in the use of 
liquors, although there are those who even 
now believe to the contrary. So far as 
Grant and Cleveland are concerned, as to 
Grant, he was severely temperate, and 
also Johnson, notwithstanding his _pre- 
dicament on the day he was sworn in as 
Vice-President. Pierce and Tyler were 
the biggest drinkers of all. Fillmore and 
Arthur indulged principally in fine wines. 
Benjamin Harrison took a glass of whis- 
key when occasion demanded it—and I 
suppose McKinley did the same. And 
Teddy—well, there’s no buttermilk in his; 
but he was extremely moderate and exem- 
plary in the use of liquors and wines. His 
favorite cocktail “was a dry Martini, and 
in extremely hot weather he did not dis- 
dain a mint julep or a gin fizz; and the 
present incumbent—well, he knows what 
is good and strictly proper. 











II.--Hope Long Deferred Now Reviving 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


NE OF THE MOST remarkable 
Q things in history is the perse- 


verence of Jewish hopes; and 

this confirms the inspiration of 

the Bible, which sets forth that hope, tells 
_ of its long-delayed fruition and assures us 
that Israel’s hope will persist until its 
realization. In subsequent articles we will 
consider the Jewish prophecies and types, 
which show that the Israelitish dreams of 
world-wide influence as God’s peculiar peo- 
ple are speedily to be realized. We will 
also show from the Hebrew Scriptures why 
the fulfillment of the glorious promises 
made to Abraham and his posterity have 
been so long delayed—the necessity for the 
delay and the advantages accruing there- 
from. For the present we content our- 
selves with the bare statement that, ac- 
cording to the Bible, Palestine will be 
flourishing with a large population of Jews 
at the close of the year 1914. The Scrip- 
tures indicate that the gathering will be 
“out of all nations,” and with considerable 
wealth and general prosperity. We are not 
to understand that this means that all the 
Jews of the world will go to Palestine, but 
nat some of the most pious and zealous 
rom every quarter will gather there. At 
nat time will occur what the Bible terms 
Jacob’s Trouble,” in conjunction with a 
world-wide trouble financial, religious, 


political, social eventuating in anarchy, 
and, later on, in Israel’s exaltation as the 
earthly exponent of Messiah’s spiritual 
Kingdom. 

Let none think of us as prophesying, 
but merely as announcing our interpreta- 
tions of prophecy, which we have been pre- 
senting to the public for the past thirty- 
four years. In 1874, Socialism had scarce- 
ly been born, and Zionism was not dreamed 
of until twenty years later. Now Social- 
ism is the great menace of all the Govern- 
ments of the civilized world, including 
Japan, and Zionism is forging ahead with 
great strides. 

Tn God’s province the doors to Palestine 
as a home have been barred against the 
Jews for the past sixteen years. And it is 
during this period that the Jews have be- 
gun to specially long for their home land. 
The Ziqnist movement is their cry to 
Heaven, and to each other and to the 
world. The barring of the doors to Pales- 
tine undoubtedly made the Jews more anx- 
ious to re-enter it. The embargo was not 
lifted until Turkey’s peaceful revolution 
put into power men of more modern 
thought, who have canceled the prohibition 
and made the Jews welcome to Palestine 
on the same terms as other peoples. 

Six months passed under the new privi- 
leges with apparently small results, causing 
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astonishment to those who had expected a 
speedy influx of the exiled people to the 
Land of Promise. The Zionist Congress, 
which closed its session in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, on the last day of 1909, disclosed the 
secret of the delay of the Jews to avail 
themselves of the opened door. It ap- 
pears that Dr. Max Nordau, the great 
leader of the Zionists and President of the 
.Association, has been exerting: all of his 
great influence to hold back the Israelites 
from entering Palestine, until he could 
bring pressure to bear upon the new Turk- 


ish Government to secure from it Charter © 


rights making of Palestine a Jewish State. 
Dr. Nordau reasoned that the Turkish 
Government would be greatly advantaged 
by the establishment in Palestine of a 
Jewish Government tributary to Turkey-— 
autonamous, but under the Turkish suzer- 
ainty. Such a charter the Turkish Gov- 
ernment has continued to refuse, reiterat- 
ing, however, its Welcome to the Jews, to 
al] parts of the empire including Palestine, 
with the general privileges of Turkish citi- 
zenship. Moreover, they reminded the 
_ Jews that Turkey is one of the few nations 

which had never persecuted the children of 
Abraham. 


The Pent-Up Hopes Irresistible. 

At one time it was feared that the Zion- 
ist Congress just closed in Hamburg 
would mark a breach in the- society, be- 
cause Dr. Nordau, its President, with 
many of its influential members, insisted 
that the Zionist movement must halt until 
its demands of an autonamous Govern- 
ment for Palestine should be granted, and 
because the masses of the Zionists were 
restive and insisted that the opened door 
should be promptly entered, leaving the 
results to God’s providence. ‘They rea- 
soned that God, who had promised the re- 
gathering of Israel, and who had opened 
the way, is abundantly able in his own 
time to fulfill all the other provisions of 
the great promise made to Abraham— 
that his seed, his posterity, should yet 
bless all the nations of the earth. Senti- 
ment ran high at the Congress, and, not- 
withstanding the love and esteem in which 
the Society’s President was held and the 
weighty influence of other leaderr under 
him, the Congress with kind preambles 
and resolutions of respect for its leaders, 
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passed over their heads a resolution or- 
dering the gradual transfer of all the in- 
terests of the Zionists to Palestine. Thus 
the future center of Zionism is decreed to 
be the Holy Land. The funds which have 
been in process of collectién for banking 
purposes, etc., are to be centered there— 
the words “gradually transferred” are un- 
derstood:to signify as prompt a transfer 
as wisdom could sanction in dealing with 
the various interests and assets of the in- 
stitution. 

Witnesses present at that last Zionist 
Congress tell of the earnestness and inten- 
sity of manner manifested by the dele- 


‘gates, representing Israelites in all paris 


of the world. America, by virtue of dona- 
tions, membership in Zionist Societies, 
etc., would have been entitled to a suffi- 
ciency of representatives in the Congress 
to have constituted a majority. But the 
representation was comparatively small, 
the cost of travel, no doubt interfering— 
perhaps, also, a desire to save the expense 
in favor of further donations to the work. 
It is remarkable that so few wealthy Jews 
have contributed either their influence or 
money to further the patriotic efforts of 
their poorer brethren, some of whom so 
greatly need just such a homing place. 
However, since the Scriptures indicate the 
accumulation there of wealth, we have no 
doubt that during the next few years cir- 
cumstances will be so shaped providentially 
that wealthy Jews, as well as poor ones, 
will congregate there. Meantime, in full 
accord with prophecies, the climate of 
Palestine is greatly improving, by reason 
of greater rainfalls. And a Hebrew 
named Aaronson has discovered a new 
kind of wheat, similar to our own, but 
specially adapted to the soil and climate 
of Palestine. 

Coincidentally, Turkish despatches in- 
form the world that the Turkish Govern- 
ment has commissioned Sir William Wil- 
cox, of the Royal Geographical Society of 
Great Britain, Chief Engineer of the Sur- 
vey of the Tigris-Euphrates Delta, to pro- 
ceed with the reclaiming of Mesopotamia, 
the valleys of the Tigris and Euphraies 
Rivers, presumably the site of the Garden 
of Eden, the cradle of the race, and the 
home land of Abraham before he removed 
to Canaan. This considerable work, it is 
estimated, can be accomplished in about 
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three years. It will tend to bring modern 
civilization and wealth to that quarter, 
and will doubtless co-operate-in the reju- 
venation of Palestine. 

Thus, gradually, the geographical cen- 
ter of the earth, the Jerusalem vicinity, is 
resuming importance in .the eyes of the 
world. Those who view the matter through 
the prophetic telescope foresee the time 
when “the Law shall go forth from Mt. 
Zion (spiritual Israel on the heavenly 
plane) and the Word from Jerusalem, the 
To-Be Capital of the world under the 
Millennial . Kingdom arrangements. 
Thither all the nations of earth will send 
their ambassadors and from thence take 
their laws. Upon such as will conform to 
these arrangements the Divine blessing 
will rest, uplifting them gradually from 
sin, ignorance and superstition to mental, 
moral and physical perfection. Thus, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures the whole earth 
will gradually become the Garden of the 
Lord—Paradise. And those times or 


vears of restitution will bring the willing 
and obedient of mankind back again to 
the full perfection of being, mental, moral 
and physical, which God intended and ex- 


emplified in Father Adam. Thus even- 
tually all the terrible. results of Adam’s 
disobedience and fall will be blotted out 
through the long-promised Kingdom of 
Israel, the Kingdom of God under Messiah 
the Mediator of Israel’s New Law Cove- 
nant, whose gracious provisions will be 
open to all the nations of the earth.— 
Acts 3:19-23; Jer. 31:31; Zech. 14: 1-6; 
14-20. 


World Empire Ambitions. 


Everybody knows that since the days of 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, many 
of the nations of earth have cherished the 
ambition that the fates had decreed their 
superiority above other nations, and that 
all other nations should submit to their 
rule for their own advantage. This con- 
ceit prompted Nebuchadnezzar to be the 
first conqueror of the world. Cyrus the 
Mede concluded that he was still more fit 
to be the world’s emperor and established 
the dominion of the world-wide Empire of 
the Medes and Persians. A little later the 
conceit was grasped by a young man 
scarcely out of his teens, and Alexander 
the Great conquered the world and gave 
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its scepter to Greece. Later on the Cae- 
sars wrested the power and made Rome 
Empress of the world. Still later, the 
Popes became the virtual rulers of earth, 
under a. claim of spiritual authority. 
Napoleon ended the papal empire of earth 
and sought to appropriate the honors of 
world domination to himself and France. 
History shows us that he almost accom- 
plished his designs. The Bible explains 
that he failed, not because of incapacity, 
but because of the Divine foreordination 
that the fifth universal Empire of earth 
will be that of Messiah—a spiritual and 
invisible reign of Christ and the saintly 
elect members of the church, his Bride, 
operating through fleshly Israel, then. to 
be restored to Divine favor and made chief 
of the nations of earth and the channel 
of Divine blessing. 

It is not so generally known, even to 
Christian Bible students, that the Jews 
entertained this idea of world empire long 
centuries before Nebuchadnezzar grasped 
earth’s scepter. Fourteen hundred years 
before Nebuchadnezzar became the world’s 
Enrperor,, God promised this honorable 
station to Abraham and his seed—to a 
nation from his loins. For Abraham’s as- 
surance and for the-assurance of.all after- 
ward interested in that promise, God made 
oath to him, so that by two immutable 
things, His Word: and His Oath, we and 
all in accord’ with the Divine Purpose 
might know of a surety that the promise or 
Covenant is not a conditional one—that 
it could not fail, that the © fulfillment, 
though long deferred, would be sure— 
Hebrews 6:18. 

Those who have wondered at the in- 
domitable spirit of the Jew which has pre- 
served his nationality for more than 
thirty centuries, while other nations in 


‘many lands have bloomed and faded and 


died: The Chinese, indeed, do show a 
great persistency, yet they have no ac- 
ceptable history connecting them definitely 
with the remote past and with creation, 
as have the Jews alone. The secret of this 
history and national persistency is found 
in the relationship between Israel and 
God. And the beginning of that relation- 
ship and dominating hope is marked by 
God’s promise and oath to Abraham, “In 
thy seed shall «ll the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” The thought of blessing the 
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world was not with Israel, as with other 
nations, merely a dream of imperial 
power, dignity and rich revenue. ‘Their 
ambition based upon this promise made to 
Abraham was that they as a nation conse- 
crated to God and accepted by God as his 
peculiar people would be used by the 
promised Messiah as his agency or chan- 
nel for bringing the whole world into sub- 
jection to the Divine Law—for their moral 
as well as their physical blessing and up- 
lifting out of sin and death conditions. 
And this hope is soon to be realized. 

This. hope, this ambition to be God’s 
people, to be God’s servants, to be God’s 
channels of blessing to the remainder of 
mankind, attached itself to the Hebrew 
mind in its every contact with the prom- 
ises of God, the Law and the prophecies, 
and with all their experiences under Divine 
provisions, which were accepted as neces- 
sary instructions of God to qualify them 
for their foreordained service to mankind. 
Thus their early experience in reaching 
Canaan through the wilderness were 4c- 
cepted as lessons necessary for their devel- 
opment. Their experiences under the 
Judges were disheartening, but accepted 
as necessary instructions and preparations. 
Then came the Kingdom Epoch in their 
history, when the reign of Saul, David and 
Solomon marked periods of progress in 
the direction of their long-cherished hopes. 
Especially in Solomon’s day they felt that 
the promises to Abraham was about to be 
fulfilled. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Solomon conscripted the labor of the peo- 
ple for the construction of his great tem- 
ple, and notwithstanding the fact that he 
taxed them heavily for internal improve- 
ments, etc., they submitted in a measure 
of cheerfulness, because the wisdom, the 
riches and the greatness of that king at- 
tracted world-wide notice and seemed to 
be leading on to the grand climax of their 
hopes—the establishment of the seed of 
Abraham as the chief nation of earth, 
from whose capital, Jerusalem, the Law 
would go forth to every nation, people, 
kindred and, tongue. Indeed, it is quite 
probable that, Israel’s boast of Divine 
promise of the rulership of the world 
spread abroad amongst the other nations 
and awakened, in them a rival ambition. 
Ii should be noticed, however, that Israel 
sought its domimion of the world under 


Divine supervision and not through con- 
quering armies and ambitious generals. 
Solomon .extended the boundaries of his 
kingdom merely to the limitations which 
had beén outlined in the Divine assurances 
and, instead of seeking to conquer the 
world, his was known as the “kingdom 
of peace.” 

From the time of Solomon’s death, Is- 
rael’s history is a record of disappoint- 
ments as respects their great hopes of 
world domination. ‘The division of the 
nation into two parts, Judah and Israel, 
and subsequently their overthrow by Syria 
and Babylonia shook the conceit of many 
in respect to the Divine Promise, so that 
when in the days of Cyrus, in harmony 
with Divine Providence, the millions of 
Israelites who had gone into captivity as 
settlers in other lands, preferred to re- 
main where they were, when given the op- 
portunity of returning to the promised 
land. Less than fifty-five thousand out of 
the many millions had so great a love for 
God and so strong a hope in the Abra- 
hamic promise as to brave a return to the 
desolated land from which their fathers 
had been forcibly removed. And just so, 
we believe, it is to-day. The Jews who 
would regather to Jerusalem now, accord- 
ing to Hebrew prophecy, will be the de- - 
vout, the faithful, who still trust in that 
Abrahamic promise. The masses now 
will prefer to remain in symbolical Baby- 
lon, as the masses in the day of Cyrus 
preferred to remain in literal Babylon. 

During the 536 years from the time of 
the return of the faithful fifty thousand 
under the decree of Cyrus, down to the 
time of the building of Herod’s Temple, 
more gorgeous than that of Solomon, the 
Israelites had a variety of trying experi- 
ences, all of which should have tended to 
keep them very humble and near to the 
Lord. As a matter of fact those trying 
experiences did make of the Jews a pecul- 
iar people, a religious people, more ad- 
vanced along moral and -religious lines 
than any other nation on the earth. But, 
naturally enough, the religious nation was 
not composed of the pure in heart only. 
Their priests became to a considerable 
degree Higher Critics and’ politicians of 
the sect known as “Sadducees” or Reform 
Jews who believed merely in the present 
life and donbted the fulfillment of the Ab- 
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rahamic promise—hoping vaguely that 
possibly Israel might some day attain an 
influential position, not by Divine inter- 
position, but by human wisdom and poli- 
tics. On the other hand, there was a 
strong holiness party at that time amongst 
the Jews known as the Pharisees, who 
went to the opposite extreme and magnified 
the letter of the Law to such a degree that 
they entirely lost sight of its real spirit 
or intent. Nevertheless as between these 
two great extremes there was then, as we 
‘should expect, a minority in heart-har- 
mony with the Lord and his Promise, and 
still “‘waiting for the consolation of Is- 
rael.”—“Tsraelites indeed” in whom was 
no guile. 


Natural Israel-—Spiritual Israel. 


It was at the climax of Israel’s second 
attainment of national importance and 
dignity as 2 subordinate kingdom, under 
the Roman Empire in the days of Herod, 
that a great transaction occurred, which 
few of the Jews then understood and. which 
few since understand, and which few even 
of Christians understand Scripturally. 

The Divine: Purpose contemplated a 
greater Kingdom and a greater blessing of 
all the nations of the earth than the most 
hopeful of the Jews had even dreamed of 
—-a blessing and uplifting to perfection 
and harmony with God and eternal life. 

‘They did not see that their sin-offerings 
were merely typical, and that, according 
to the Law, An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, signified that a man’s life 
would be necessary to redeem a man’s life 

to redeem Adam and his race from. the 
sentence of death. They did not see that 
before Messiah could legally bless the 
world and emancipate them from sin and 
death and secure to them eternal life, he 
must first redeem them through the sacri- 
fice of himself—typified in various of the 
typical sacrifices of their law. Hence they 
expected Messiah’s manifestation in power 
and great glory (now soon to be revealed), 
and this hindered them from accepting as 
him the lowly One who submitted himself 
to a death and crucifixion—although he 
was holy, harmless and undefiled, sepa- 
rate from sinners, the anti-typical Pass- 
over Lamb. 

The intervening period of nearly nine- 
teen centuries has greatly perplexed the 
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Jews. They perceive their cast-off condi- 
tion—that they have been without prophet 
or priest or other mark of Divine fayor all 
these centuries, subject to persecution.. Had 
they seen what we are now about to relate 
the situation would have been clear and 
easily understood; but God did not wish 
to have it understood until his “due time.” 
The Jews perceived nominal Christendom 
confused in doctrines and practices, “a 
cage for every unclean and hateful bird.” 
(Rev. 18.2.) They could not believe that 
God had cast off their nation and had ac- 
cepted instead as his peculiar people the 
nations styled Christendom.. They rea- 
soned that much of the theology and many 
of the practices of nominal Christendom 
were heathenish, pure and simple. They 
did not see that in that great mass of 
nominal Christians there were here and 
there saints of God, and that these alone 
from the Divine standpoint composed the 
spiritual Israelites—a little flock, con- 
taining not many rich, not many great, 
not many wise, not many learned, not 
many noble, according to worldly estima- 
tion: 

The explanation of this matter, which 
the Scriptures term the “mystery hidden 
from past ages and dispensations,” is this: 
It is the Divine Purpose to have two Is- 
raels—both of them specified in the prom- 
ise to Abraham. First, a spiritual Israel 
whose destiny is to share in the “first res- 
urrection,” and be like unto the angels, 
spirit beings invisible to men. As Messiah 
was typified by Isaac, Abraham’s son, this 
spiritual class, intended to be his joint- 
heirs on the spirit plane, were typified by 
Rebecca, Isaac’s wife. This spiritual Mes- 
siah, Jesus and his Church exalted 
through suffering and as a reward for 
faith and obedience and self-sacrifice, must 
first be completed and exalted to the heav- 
enly conditidn before the earthly blessing 
can come to natural Israel, fulfilling to her 
all the gracious promises which have en- 
couraged the hearts of her children these 
many centuries. And the fulfillment, 
when realized, will far exceed all antici- 
pation. 

Thus the promise to Abraham was di- 
vided into two portions; for God said to 
him: “Thy seed shall be (1) as the stars 
of heaven (spiritual Israel), Messiah an: 
his elect Bride,” and (2) “Thy seed shal! 
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be as the sand of the sea shore”—natural 
Israel and the multitudes of mankind who 
shall receive the Divine blessing through 
oth spiritual and natural Israel. For the 
Scriptures indicate that as all nations are 
privileged to come to the United States 
and become citizens, so during the reign 
of Messiah all nations will be privileged to 
become Israelites and thus to share in the 
blessings of Israel’s New Covenant. (Jer. 
31:31. Rom. 11:27.) 
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Thus ultimately all the willing and obe- 
dient of the human family will be adopted 
into Abraham’s family. At the conclusion 
of Messiah’s reign of a thousand years, the 
whole earth will be filled with Abraham’s 


seed or posterity, and lifted up to full per- 
fection and harmony with God; because 
all the unwilling and disobedient will ere 
then have been utterly destroyed by Im- 
manuel in the Second Death. 




















County road and stone bridge in Napa County, California. 
o/ tls many good roads. The good road movement has met hearty support in that section, 


Napa County is justly proud 


and a campaign of general betterment is in progress. 


The bridges are particularly durable 
| likewise attractive to the eye. 


and 





THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN TOKYO 


Past and Present Incumbents and Their Work 


BY C. E. FERGUSON 


HE YEAR 1909 in Japan 
marked a semi-centennial. Just 
fifty years ago she received her 


first foreign minister-resident, 
Townsend Harris, the first representative 
of the United States regularly accredited 
to the Island Empire. His arrival in 
Japan began a new era, for he followed 
close on the footsteps of Commodore 
Perry, working out the policies the latter’s 
special mission had made possible and ac- 
complishing a labor which has made his 
name as well-known among the Japanese 
as that of any foreigner whose name is 
woven in their history. 

Harris came to Japan as the result of 
Perry’s voyage, and Perry’s voyage was 
the crowning step in a long series of some- 
what half-hearted attempts to penetrate 
the reserve that had wrapped Japan for so 
many centuries. The United States has 
always been interested in the matter— 
since 1787 at least, when the quasi-Ameri- 
can Stewart visited the Far Kast, a period 
sufficiently early in her own history. As 
far back as 1815, Admiral] Porter advised 


President Monroe to send three men-of- , 
war to Japan, but the plan was never car-- 


ried out. John Quincy Adams declared 
that “it was the duty of a Christian coun- 
try to open Japan and to teach it that it 
had no right to evade the responsibility 
which it owed toward the conduct of man- 
kind.” 
enunciated at a time when the United 
States was largely unpopulated, once and 
for all made clear the utter absence of a 
wish for selfish territorial expansion which 
has always marked America’s dealings 
with foreign powers. In 1835, Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, then Secretary of State, for- 
warded a letter addressed to the Emperor 
of Japan, in the care of a committee 
which was canvassing the possibilities of 
establishing commercial relations with 


The fact that this principle was 


China. The letter, however, was never 
presented. Eleven years later, as the re- 
sult of a memorial which had been pre- 
sented to Congress, Commodore Biddle, of 
the American East Indian fleet, touched 
at Japan. All he brought back was a 
letter—-a mere iteration of the nation’s 
laws forbidding traffic or converse with 
foreigners. The Commodore and his men 
were treated with rudeness, but were un- 
der strict instructions to exercise the ut- 
most patience and avoid creating any 
sense of dislike or resentment. 

In 1849, however, a ship visited Naga- 
saki to bring back shipwrecked mariners, 
and its captain, on his return, reported the 
time ripe for the opening of Japanese 
ports. He advised an appeal to force as 
the only means which could break down 
the conventional] distrust of the Shogun- 
ate Government. In 1851, therefore, 
President Fillmore addressed to the Em- 
peror of Japan a letter which was trans- 
mitted by Mr. Webster, then Secretary of 
State, to Admiral Aulick, Commander-in- 
Chief of the American Chinese squadron. 
This was the letter which was finally pre- 
sented by Commodore Perry in 1853. 

The history of Commodore Perry’s visit 
and its accomplishments has been written 
a thousand times, and while very few, per- 
haps, have waded through the bulky vol- 
umes which comprise in detail his official 
report to Congress, its main features are 
known to every schoolboy. Perry came 
to bombard the Japanese, but to bombar«| 
them with gifts. He brought with him 
machinery, a small printing press, a 
miniature locomotive and train of cars, 
and a toy telegraph line with all its equip- 
ment. He and his men were not allowed 
to approach Tokyo (Yedo it was then 
called), but with perfect good humor and 
patience, the “black vessels” waited, while 
the Commodore made friends. He camped 
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on the beach, set up his railroad track and 
telegraph, and began a course of demon- 
stration of the practical utility of the sci- 
entific discoveries of the Old World. The 
Japanese were keen enough to view the 
foreign “witchcraft.” They came, saw and 





understood. It was to them like looking 
through a telescope at some other world, 


immensely more equipped, which was 
drawing nearer and nearer, and would 
soon collide with their own. Behind all 
the friendship and tact and courtesy lay 
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Perry’s huge black ships, looking as big 
as castles beside the small lumbering junk 
swarming about them—a menace, if a 
kindly one. It brought home to the Jap- 
anese the realization that Japan could no 
longer exist under the old regime, that 


she must take her place in the world, make 
treaties, open her ports, and contribute to 
the sum total of human progress. If not, 
she would be crushed, foreigners would oc- 
cupy her shores, and she would become the 
vassal of some more powerful people. 
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Perry gained his object. 
signed with the Shogunate Government. 
This was ratified in Washington, and was 
finally exchanged at Shimada in 1855. 

Perry sailed away, having sown the seed 
from which was to spring the huge inter- 
nal struggle that in the end turned -clan 
against clan, overthrew the Shogunate, set 
the Emperor upon a throne of actual 
power, and plunged the Empire into civil 
war. Japan’s present prosperity is, per- 
haps, due to the unmeasured and generous 
character of this upheaval. The fabric 
of the Shogunate was a gigantic one, and 
only from the ashes of its utter overthrow 
could the new conditions spring. The 
Japan of to-day realizes that when it took 
the momentous step and threw down the 
barriers of a thousand years, it did the 
only thing possible to insure its continu- 
ous liberty and prosperity, if not, indeed, 
its continuous existence, and the monu- 
ment erected at Kumihara, where Perry 
landed, will remain, like the Liberty -Bell 
at Philadelphia, a legacy to the Japanese 
people forever. 

While Perry opened the door and forced 
‘upon the Japanese the first treaty with the 
United States, it was Townsend Harris 
who enabled both Japan and America to 
reap its fruits. He arirved in 1856, bear- 
ing the President’s commission as Con- 
sul-General, and filled the post for three 
years, when he was made Minister-Resi- 
dent. His diary gives clear glimpses of 
the earnestness with which he began his 
long labor: 

“Of all the civilized countries of the 
world,” he wrote in it, “I am the first 
representative who was allowed to settle 
in Japan, and this marks a turning point 
in my career, and a new era for Japan, 
and I will do my best to preserve my hon- 
orable name in the history to be written in 
future in connection with Japan.” It was 
not all plain sailing, but he was a man of 
great determination as well as tact. On ar- 
rival, he was anxious to present the Presi- 
dent’s letter to the Shogun in a personal 
audience. The most strenuous objections 
were made to this, for it meant the cutting 
of red tape that had wound about the 
Government for centuries, but he insisted, 
and the concession was finally granted. 
With 350 guards, Japanese and American, 
he went to Yedo, presented his credentials 


A treaty was 


and explained the purpose of his coming. 
It is said that in this interview, the first 
ever accorded to a foreigner, his zeal and 
sincerity impressed not only the Japanese 
statesmen who were present, but the Sho- 
gun himself. The result was Japan’s first 
foreign commercial treaty, signed in 1858. 
All later treaties with other powers were 
based on this. Thus Townsend Harris 
laid the foundation-stone for Japan’s 
future international relations. 

The present student of Japanese history 
sees Harris’s marks upon every page of 
that early era. He had to play the role 
of teacher and lecturer, as well as diploma- 
tist. Under his efforts the port of Naga- 
saki was opened to trade; currency reform, 
the Consular Court, land leases—a thou- 
sand questions occupied his attention. In 
those days conditions were crude. For- 
eigners found greater safety in numbers, 
and were glad to huddle together. No 
cable linked the old wooden Legation with 
the State Department at Washington and 
the outside world. ‘They were alone, ob- 
jects of suspicion and dislike among the 
common people. When the American 
Minister went to the Shogunate Foreign 
Office, he went a-horseback, surrounded by 
an armed guard to protect him against 
swashbuckling samurai, two-sword men 
who thronged the ways with weapons in 
their girdles, bitter with hatred of the 
outlander and of the new order of things. 
Diplomats then literally took their lives 
in their hands. 

Townsend Harris, luckily, escaped as- 
sassination, but his Secretary of Legation, 
Mr. Huesken, spurring ahead of his guard 
one day in the street, was cut in two by a 
samurai blade. The bravo who killed him 
was never apprehended, but his identity 
after a lapse of so many years, seems to be 
an open secret, and it is alleged that he is 
living to-day. The first American Min- 
ister declined also to be frightened during 
the mob rule and riots that followed the 
ratification of the first treaties. When the 
British and French Ministers (for Euro- 
pean countries, taking their cue from 
America, had sent representatives) threat- 
ened to roll up their flags and entrust 
them to the American squadron, he ob- 
jected and declared that he would remain 
in Tokyo alone, if-need be, to avert any 
hostilities. And he it was who demon- 
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strated to the Japanese officials the neces- 
sity of prohibiting the import of opium, 
by this one act alone earning the gratitude 
of the present Empire. 

He urged Japan to buy warships, 
steamers, mercantile vessels and imple- 
ments of war. He pleaded for the ap- 
pointment of foreign teachers, experts in 
military and naval affairs, and skilled ar- 
tisans. He gave up the post in 1861, to 
ihe great loss of both Japan and_ the 
United States, but not before the Japan- 
ese Government had enibarked on _ its 
career as a world power by ordering two 
warships from America. 

Townsend Harris’s work has never been 
forgotten by the new Japan, whose first 
steps he guided. There is now growing a 
nopular movement for the erection of a 
suitable monument to his memory, though 
just what form this will take is as yet 
undecided. 

Harris was succeeded by Robert H. 
Pruyn, who fell heir to the peculiar diffi- 
culties resulting from the wide domestic 
and political changes that were disturbing 
the very foundations of the nation. He 


took up the work where his predecessor 


had laid it down. It was no plain sailing 
for him, either. There came the squally 
days when Prince Mohri of the Clan of 
Choshu fired on the foreign ships, and 
they, in turn, bombarded the port of 
Shimonoseki—the news of which brought 
Ito, then a runaway youth wandering in 
the streets of London, learning the Eng- 
lish tongue, back post-haste to begin the 
marvelous career which was to make him 
from a commoner, a Prince and the confi- 
dant of the Emperor, and was finally 
to be ended by the bullet of a Korean as- 
sassin on a lonely station platform in 
Manchuria. For this attack, Japan had to 
pay an indemnity of three million dollars, 
which Congress finally refunded, as it did 
the Boxer indemnity to China. 

Between the passing of Pruyn and 1903, 
when Lloyd C. Griscom succeeded Alfred 
EK. Buck—whose sudden death a few years 
ago, while attending a royal duck hunting 
in one of the imperial preserves, shocked 
Tokyo—there was a succession of men of 
distinguished names to hold the chieftain- 
ship of the Mission of America to Japan. 
tobert B. Van Valkenberg, Charles E. De 
Long, John A. Bingham, Richard B. Hub- 
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bard, John F. Swift (who also died in 
office), Frank L. Coombs and Edwin 
Dunn, are names connected with events 
that mark changes in history and polity 
so rapid as to be kaleidoscopic. Hey, 
presto! Here we are, and then another 
picture. 

The name which, perhaps, by the exi- 
gency of circumstance, stands out most 
clearly from these is that of Bingham. 
After the great act of the Restoration— 
when the Shogunate was abolished and 
Mutscuhito, then a youth of sixteen, was 
brought to Yedo, seated upon a throne of 
material power, and made ruler in fact as 
well as in title—the Meiji Government as- 
sumed the great task of treaty revision. 
Other nations had balked. Japan, they 
argued, was not sufficiently advanced in 
civilization to contract a desirable treaty. 
They declined, in short, to treat with her 
on anything approaching a mutual basis. 
America alone was favorably disposed. It 
fell to Bingham to make the study upon 
which, in 1878, a new treaty was based re- 
storing to Japan the right of fixing its 
own customs revenues. 

No wonder if she remembers this grate- 
fully, and if she remembers also that in 
the following year America’s greatest 
General and ex-President, Ulysses S. 
Grant, visited Tokyo as the guest of the 
Emperor and Empress. There are two 
cherry-trees growing in one of the city’s 
parks, planted by his hand. In an Im- 
perial decree issued in 1880 touching the 
adjustments of bank notes, occur the 
words: “Last year, General Grant spoke to 
us words concerning the nature of foreign 
loans, which are still fresh in our minds.” 
This is the one time in Japan’s history, 
since the first Emperor Jimmu, that the 
suggestion of a foreigner has been utilized 
in an Imperial decree. 

The glittering ceremony that to-day 
surrounds the American Embassy on Rei- 
nanzaka Hill in Tokyo was not a part of 
the simpler life of the earlier representa- 
tives sent by democratic America to auto- 
cratic Japan. Yet the process of change 
has been so swift that there are men still 
living who well remember every man who 
has been named. In the old days, they 
were linked to more than political history. 
The American Minister was the absolute 
ruler of his portion of the little foreign 
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settlement and his nationals therein. There 
are those who could tell good stories of 
Van Valkerberg and of De Long and of 
old “Johnny” Bingham and of Hubbard; 
in fact, to-day these stories are told as af- 
ter-dinner gems on winter evenings over 
the coffee and cigars. Ex-Minister Edwin 
Dunn still lives in Tokyo. Preferring to 
remain there after his term of office was 
over in 1897, he is to-day, as he was while 
Minister, one of the most popular men 
among both foreigners and Japanese, who 
recognize his splendid capability for 
friendship as well as for business. 

Those were the days, of course, of “ex- 
tra-territoriality,” and Consular jurisdic- 
tion, when the foreigner could reside only 
in sections specially designated. The 
quarter of Tokyo given over to foreign 
residence is known as 7'sukiji. The word 
means “Made Ground,” the few acres hav- 
ing been made by filling in a part of To- 
kyo Bay, as the modern jest has it, “with 
old tomato cans.” It is a low, flat region, 
but little above the line of high tide, and 
a storm occasionally floods it. 

Here, in a big wooden structure which 
.is now the Hotel Metropole, the first 


American Legation was established. The 


building overlooks the mouth of the Su- 
mida river, the great water picnic-ground 
of the capital, whose turbid stream laps 
the edge of the hotel gardens, and whose 
wide reach jostles with strange craft; fish- 
ing sampan, little coasting tugs, whalers 
and sealers from the north, and mysteri- 
ous, queer-shaped vessels that form, per- 
haps, the only link between the modernity 
of present-day Tokyo and the still isolated 
villages of the coast of Japan and her 
many island possessions. Now only two 
of the smaller legations still cling to Tsu- 
kiji—the rest have moved a mile away to 
the higher, more ambitious quarter that 
holds the Imperial Palace and the Parlia- 
ment buildings. 

The new regime, so far as the United 
States is concerned, began after the Rus- 
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sian war, with the raising of the Mission 
to the rank of an Embassy and the ap- 
pointment of Luke E. Wright as Amer- 
ica’s first Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary near the Court of Japan. 
A fine type of the Southern gentleman and 
statesman, Wright possessed tact, kindli- 
ness and constant consideration. In his 
old stamping-ground of Memphis, he was 
known and loved, perhaps, as no other 
citizen of Tennessee. After the Civil 
War, in which he fought as a young Con- 
federate officer, he took up the practice of 
law. For eight years he was Attorney- 
General of the State. Possibly what will 
be remembered longest in Tennessee is his 
work of relief in the dark days of 1878, 
when yellow fever descended upon Mem- 
phis with such terrible results. In 1900, 
President McKinley appointed him a 
member of the Philippine Commission, 
and later he became Governor-General. 

So it was as a man of ripe years, and 
one familiar with Far Eastern conditions 
that he came to the Embassy at Tokyo. 
His grey hair, his deep, twinkling eyes 
behind his heavy spectacles, his dignity, 
combined with his sense of humor, gave 
him both the respect and liking of the 
Japanese. 

But General Wright was weary of the 
East. He felt the call of home, and re- 
turned to become Secretary of War during 
the closing part of the Roosevelt regime. 
The State Department looked the whole 
field over in making choice of his succes- 
sor, and fixed upon Thomas J. O’Brien, 
then Minister to Denmark, for the post. 
The outcome richly justified the choice. It 
has been said that Mr. O’Brien “looks the 
part” better than any one else in the ser- 
vice. He is considerably over six feet in 
height, gray-bearded and straight as a 
ramrod. Gray hairs particularly appeal 
to the Oriental, but there is more to Am- 
bassador O’Brien than gray hairs that 
wins for him the high regard of Japanese 
people and Japan. 
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(Continued) 


E HAVE MANY things to 
learn from our big sister re- 
_ public to the south, and one 


of these things is dignity, 
and another is a repression of half-baked 
expression of opinion. ‘These two charac- 
teristics strike one almost as soon as con- 
tact is had with Mexican officialdom. It 
cannot be gainsaid that the articles in a 
contemporary magazine have hurt Mexico 
a great deal. Mexican amour propre has 
been injured, but that is a thing time heals 
most effectually. It is in American opin- 
ion that Mexico has been most hurt, and 
American opinion, in a great measure, con- 
trols American tourist travel, and, in a 
lesser measure, American capital. 

The City of Mexico is probably, out- 
side of New York, the most up-to-date city 
on the North American continent. It has 
been to a great extent exploited and built 
up in its business and residential sections 
by foreign capital, and this capital has 
been—in the main—American and Eng- 
lish. Its industries in mining and agri- 
culture, outside the City of Mexico, have 
been brought to life mainly by American 
energy and by the use of the great Ameri- 
can dollar. 

The articles in question have been a 
blight on things American, and it is 
doubtful if the publishers who allowed the 
issuance of the Barbarous Mexico articles 
have any idea of the financial loss they 
have saddled upon the American resident 
in Mexico. 

Tt is the duty of every American to with- 
hold judgment as to the system of im- 
prisonment for debt in vogue in Mexico, 
an imprisonment which is not really such, 
but which is a servitude until such debts 
are paid. Just a little while ago, through 
the recrudescence of an old law in New 
York and in San Francisco, two cases 
were chronicled of imprisonment for debt, 
and in one instance, in San Francisco, a 
woman was held in durance vile for the 
lebts of her husband. A more barbarous 
thing could not happen in China. It 


would be well to call to mind that there is 
a legislative investigation going on in 
Texas and Georgia just at present to de- 
termine the truth of statements made that 
show up conditions in the penal settle- 
ments of those States that are far worse 
than any depicted in the Valle Nacional 
of Mexico. And no one is raising much of 
a howl over the turpentine’ camps of 
Florida ! 

The existence of these evils, in our 
own land, is no excuse for the Mexican, 
and does not palliate such evils as are de- 
picted by Mr. Turner, if they really exist. 
It remains for the impartial investigator 
to disintegrate the venom from the truth 
in the Turner articles. We know already 
that there has been misrepresentation, 
falsehood and exaggeration. We know, too, 
that there is a foundation of truth on 
which the articles are builded. 

JT can remember, when tramping up be- 
vond Eel River in 1897 that I came across 
a lumber camp where the men and women 
had lost their names. They were known 
by numbers! I stayed just long enough to 
recognize the fact that the people in this 
camp might as well have been located in 
Siberia. They were paid a fair salary, but 
the general store, the school due, the hos- 
pital due and the poll tax took all the 
money, and they were in perpetual slav- 
ery to the pay roll. 

In Hawaii the man who attempts to es- 
cape the slavery to the pay, roll is not hin- 
dered, but when he is caught, it is only to 
face the charge of vagrancy and a term on 
the reef, and the reef is more heart break- 
ing than the Valle Nacional. 

These are passing conditions, however, 
and only exist now in a mild form in Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii. After I have been in 
Mexico a longer time, I'll tell you more 
about it. 

Speaking of Mexico, calls to my mind 
the fact that in its entire business history 
it records only one-tenth of one per cent 
of business failures. 

In the history of its banks there is not 
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to date the record of a single failure of 
a chartered bank. Of private banks a few 
have failed, but these are so few that they 
may easily be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

The recent financial depression ‘in the 
United States hit this country, Mexico, 
harder than it did any of the States in 
the American federation, and not one 
chartered bank failed, and only one private 
bank closed its doors, and this one will 
most probably pay dollar for dollar. It 
is American money that is developing 
Mexico. Investments are safe here, and 
the earning power of the dollar is from 
four to five times as great as in our own 
land. Now is the time for investment. 


The alliance of the California Promo- 
tion Committee, the State Board of Trade 
and the Manufacturers’ and Producers’ 
Association in the new organization of the 
California Development Board, has already 
resulted in great good for this State. In 
the past, while all these organizations ex- 
. erted themselves for the good of Cali- 
fornia, its industries and trade, there was 
more or less duplication, more or less lost 
motion. Now the allied bodies are work- 
ing in harmony and with concerted effort. 

It is a pleasure to learn from the 
Board there is a_ revival of industry 
throughout the State such 4s has _ not 
heen noted for several years past. There 
is new railroad building, both steam and 
electric; marked increases in the business 
of the banks and other signs of unprece- 
dented prosperity in the near future. 





Illinois possesses a Farmers’ 
Hall of Fame. In this hall of immortals 
the men who made themselves famous in 
American history along all kinds of lines 
are to be found represented by sculptures 
or by paintings. It would not be amiss 
to have the great men of California so 
represented at Sacramento, the capital of 
the Golden State. The picture herewith 
shows the unveiling of the portrait of Cy- 
rus Hall McCormick on December 15, 
1909, when the name of the inventor of 
the harvester was admitted to the Dlinois 
Immortals. 
The little girl is Miss Muriel McCor- 
mick, a descendant of the inventor. 


‘Miss Muriel McCormick unveiling the 
portrait of Cyrus Hall McCormick. 
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HE POSSIBILITY of salva- 
tion by the aid of science is the 
subject dealt with in all seri- 
ousness by Charles Asbury 
Stevens, M. D., in a work entitled “Natu- 
ral Salvation.” Doctor Stephens holds 
that recent advances in science, particu- 
larly in the direction of the theory of cel- 
lular life in the human organism, make 
it quite possible for mankind, in the course 
of time, to achieve immortality on this 
earth. He holds that, by right living, 


death may ultimately be abolished, and 
ihe earth peopled by beings not decrepit 


and worn out, but in the fullness of vigor 
both physical and mental. Our ignorance 
of how to live, he contends, results in 
death after short lives, necessitating pro- 
creation to perpetuate the species. Save 
from violence or other acute causes, lift 
may be prolonged, according to Doctot 
Stephens, for indefinite periods. 

He admits that it will be long before 
the race can be educated to the point where 
his theory may be put into practice, but he 
dwells at length upon the physiological 
grounds for his belief in immortality on 
earth, without passage through the gate- 
way of death. The keynote of his argu- 
ments is found in the statements that 
“immortality is the birthright of life and 
the destiny of man; men still die, but 
death is not, an irremediable evil.” “The 
Old faiths,” the author declares, “trans- 
port the ‘soul” to Heaven, to Paradise, to 
Nirvana: undefined bournes, disjunct 
from matter and time and illocal in 
space. The coming faith of which this 
century is the era, looks to the, paradisa- 
‘tion of the earth and teaches that man 
makes his own ‘Heaven’ and.’makes it 
here,” 

The Doctor’s ideas may seem chimeri- 


cal, but he has assuredly expressed them 
in rational language and supported them 
with plausible data and argument. 

The Colonial Press, C. H. Simond & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

* * * 

Are you fond of cats? Do you take af- 
fectionate interest in the mousers? If 
you do, you will find not a little refresh- 
ment in “The Cats’ Convention,” by Eu- 
nice Gibbs Allyn. It is all about cats. Its 
theme is a well-imagined feline conven- 
tion at which cats of various degrees and 
belonging to various social strata express 
their ideas of humanity and the problem 
of life. It is a fanciful picture of the 
world as seen from the eyes of cats. The 
narrative is sprightly and entertaining, 
and not by any means intended wholly 
for juvenile minds. Even if you do not - 
care particularly for the nine-lived pets 
—or pests, if you prefer—the attractive 
story will perhaps induce you to take a 
livelier interest in them, to understand 
them better. The illustrations are by 
the authoress, and are from both photo- 
graphs, well selected, and pen-and-ink 
sketches, well executed. 

The book is produced by the Cochrane 
Publishing Company, New York. 

* * * 


“Spiritual arrogance” is the term ap- 
plied to certain doctrines of Mrs. Mary 
Baker Eddy by Charles Reynolds Brown 
in his new volume, “Faith and Health,” 
in which he contests practically every 
claim of the Christian Science cult, al- 
though he himself began the study of 
Christian Science twenty-three years ago, 
in Boston, under Mrs. Eddy herself, and 
possesses a diploma certifying that he is 
entitled to practice as a Christian Science 
healer. 
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Well written, logical and forceful in its 
arguments and presentments; and un- 
equivocating in its conclusions, the book 
is a notable addition to the literature of 
faith-healing, so-called. 

Mr. Brown is favorably inclined toward 
the Emmanuel movement, under certain 
restrictions. He distrusts the encroach- 
ment of religion to too great extent into 
the province of medicine, in much the 
same manner that he would distrust the 
encroachment of medicine upon religion. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

* * * 

“The Lost Mine of the Mono,” by C. H. 
B. Klette: A tedious tale of a rich mine 
discovered and then lost by terrestrial 
change. Padded out with dreamy philoso- 
phizing intermingled with the conven- 
tional love element. It requires effort to 
attract one’s attention at the outset and 
greater effort to retain interest. 

The Cochrane Publishing Co., 
York. 


New 
* * * 


The abuse of food by cooking is the 
subject discussed in more or less convin- 
cing fashion by Laura Nettleton Brown in 
her new book, “Scientific Living for Pro- 
longing the Term of Human Life.” She 
dwells upon the extent to which the nour- 
ishing value of many foods is lessened and 
even destroy- | by unwise cooking. While 
not recoramending the entire abolition of 
cooking, she believes in diminishing it or 
at least in regulating it along rational 
lires by the ligt of modern resgarches iu 
the domain of dietetics. The chemistry of 
food and cooking is entered into at some 
length, and attention is called to the fact 
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that the application of heat materially 
changes the character of the foodstuffs. 

Published by the Health-Culture Co., 
1133 Broadway, New. York. 

* * 

The energy, resourcefulness, courage 
and determination of the alert American 
business man are strongly portrayed in 
“The Daysman,” hy an anonymous author, 
who dedicates the book to his mother. 

The book, which is strongly written, 
has a distinct underlying motive, aside 
from the intensely interesting narrative 
itself. It brings out the touch of gening 
in a successful business man, and the pic- 
turesqueness of American business strug- 
gles, with their manifestations of power- 
ful, vigorous, intellectual manhood. The 
scene is laid in Arizona, and the story 
deals with mining in that State. 

Cochrane Publishing Co., 
Building, New York. 


Tribune 





AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In the issue of the Overland Monthly 
for November, 1909, there. appeared a 
poem entitled “‘A California Garden,” by 
Francis M. Milne. This poem was pre- 
viously published in The Grizzly Bear in 
its issue of June preceding. 

The duplication was not in any manner 
attributable to Mrs. Milne. After the 
poem had heen accepted by the Overland 
Monthly, she wrote to the editor of this 
magazine, requesting that the poem be 
returned. Owing to a regrettable over- 
sight in this office, this was not done, and 
the poem was printed as before mentioned. 
Due acknowledgment is now made of the 
facts in the case. 





